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WARFARE 


A Study of Military Methods 
from the Earliest Times 


By SPAULDING, NICKERSON and WRIGHT 


“A scholarly piece of literature. Fills 
a long-felt want.”—-Major General Preston 
Brown. 


“Interestingly written and of great 
value to anyone in our profession. Doubly 
interesting as a brilliant sidelight into the 
lives of nations.”—Brigadier-General Rob- 
ert Alexander. 

“In my opinion this book furnishes the 
best background for the study of the de- 
velopment of organization and tactics 
which has appeared in a single volume.”— 
Major General Fox Conner. 


“I would have given much for such a 


work as this in my earlier studies. The 

book is fine and should be carefully read 

by all officers. It is most valuable.”— 
ajor-General Morrison (Retired). 


“Makes available in readable form 4 
volume, the only book of its kind in Eng- 
lish. Destined to become a standard work 
on the history of warfare.”—ZJnfantry 
Journal. 

“A remarkable book in all respects. 
Fascinating in style, learned in treatment, 
instructive in scope. Sustains interes 
from cover to cover. Forcible and illumi- 
nating.”—Quartermaster Review. 


Price, $5.00 
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An American Corps d Elite 
By Colonel John W. Wright, 5th Infantry 


ELECT bodies of troops are as_ In 1777 Washington organized a corps 
old as warfare, but especially of Light Infantry, composed of a hun- 
in modern times are the ac- dred men drawn from each brigade. 
counts of battles colored by the valor They were to operate in front of the 
of chosen troops. Those old Spanish main army, keeping constantly in 
tercios, grizzled veterans whose march touch with the British force. This or- 
had resounded throughout Europe, ganization was so satisfactory that, on 
made the Spanish defeat at Rocroy a the recommendation of Washington, 
monument to Spanish valor. Critical Congress, sppovided that in each bat- 
moments in Napoleonic battles were talion there be organized a company 
clearly indicated when the “emperor of Light Infantry. These light com- 
sent forward the panies were to be con- 





towering bear-skins, — solidated during a 
the Imperial Guard. 

While Waterloo was 
a French catastrophe, 
these same Imperial 
Guards showed on 








campaign and placed 


The American Army has 
under field officers 


had its Corps d’Elite— 
the Light Infantry Corps  ““P*lally selected by 
—organized “Wy en. the commander-in- 


? a chief. In the winter, 
eral Washington in 1777) nthe Amey 2 


d’élite should die. - . : tired to winter quar- 


that field how a corps 








Picked troops have ters, they returned to 
always demanded and received the their battalions, for they were not ad- 
posts of honor—those of the greatest ministrative organizations. 
danger. They led the advance and When the corps was called together 
formed the spearhead of the assault; in 1778 we notice from the orders 
n the retreat, they formed the rear issued that it began to assume the 
guard; in line they formed the flanks. character of a corps d’élite, witnessed 
In return, they had privileges; no by the qualifications for the men de- 
guard, no outposts, no convoy, no gen- tailed. They were to be the best, the 
eral fatigue or eamp police. For these most hardy, the most active, the best 
exemptions they paid in blood. marksmen, commanded by the best 

The Ameriean Army has had its company officers. In 1779 the matter 
corps (élite, and Infantrymen should of the organization of this corps was 
see that its deeds are made known. taken over personally by Baron von 


481 











482 An American 
Steuben, 


army 


recently arrived from the 
of Frederick and 
from then on the requirements for ad- 
still The 


organized regi- 


the Great; 


mission beeame stricter. 


corps was now into 
ments of two battalions, each of four 
companies. The Baron gave it much 
personal instruction in tacties, espe- 
cially ineuleating the use of the bayo- 
net. 

It was during this year that the 
corps was first enabled to demonstrate 
its worth, acting as a separate body. 
Washington had decided to attack the 
strong British position of Stony Point. 
General Anthony Wayne had been ap- 
plying for a command in the Light 
Infantry for some time and he finally 
received a summons to report to Wash- 
ington, who gave him the task of tak- 
ing Stony Point and, as an instrument, 
the Light Infantry. This British po- 
sition, on the Hudson, was on a penin- 
sula line 
of redoubts, connected by entrench- 
ments, and advanced lines of 
The attack took place at night. 
The Light Infantry, true to the teach- 
ings of Steuben, advaneed with musk- 
ets unloaded and bayonets fixed. The 
garrison of 600 men was killed or cap- 
tured in fifteen minutes, 

To maintain the highest standard in 
personnel it was now ordered that the 
of all officers must 
first be submitted to the commander- 
At the same 
time Steuben again took over the tacti- 
eal instruction of the corps which con- 
tinued throughout 1780. He was so 
enthusiastic that he wrote to Washing- 
ton on July 28, 1780: 


and consisted of a strong 


two 
abatis. 


names company 


in-chief for approval. 


The corps will be the admiration of 
the Allies as much as the terror of our 
enemies. There is hardly a man in it 
under twenty or over thirty years of 


Corps d’EKlite 


age. They are all robus 
made and have a military 


The reports of the speci: 
sent to the corps at this 
seen in the Library of (; 

that Steuben 
One said: 


they show 


justified. 

The whole of the Ligh 
companies are steady under 
proportioned; firm built 1 
to the field and almost ev: 
tried fidelity. 


About this time Dr 
surgeon in the Army, mad 
ing entry in his journal: 
The Light Infantry are | 
to be as excellent a corps 
produced in any army. 


at his own expense providing { 
some extra equipment. 


Here the doctor refers to t 
quis of Lafayette who had been 
in 
Light Infantry, now organized 


by Washington command 


division. A diary of the period ex; 


that this extra equipment was 


by the Marquis in France and consisted 


of silver epaulets and swords 


officers, and, for the noncommissio 


officers, short swords and silve1 
A general order of Washingt: 
time announced to the Army 
Light Infantry Corps would ' 
tinguished by ‘‘black and 

But the best description 
corps at this period is give: 
Marquis de Chastellux, a ge! 
cer of the French army : 


ers.’’ 


The advance corps of the Arn 
sisted of the Light Infantry, | 
say, the picked corps of th 


Army. The regiments com 
American Army have no 

but a company of Light Int 
swering to our chasseurs 


The Mare 
is delighted with his command ai 


’ 








An American 
me the beginning of a campaign. 
est ps made a good appearance, 

ert ter clothed than the rest of 
At - the uniforms of both the 
ficel d men were smart and mili- 


each man wore a hard leather 
de with a erest of horsehair. 
were armed with espon- 
ns. or rather half pikes and the sub- 
th fusils ;* but both were pro- 


The oft ers 


ded vith short sabres brought from 
Franee and made a present to them by 
M. de Fayette. 
The next oceasion when the Light 
Infantry distinguished itself as a sep- 
te body was at Yorktown. Before 


s campaign every effort was made 
maintain the high standard of the 
rps. Dr. Thacher made the follow- 


r entry in his journal: 


A fine of Light Infantry, 
selected from the several New England 
regiments, is now formed and put un- 
ler the immediate command of Col. 
Alexander Seammel, This 
select corps, consisting of the most ac- 
tive and soldierly young men and offi- 
is intended to march in advance 
the main Army. 


corps 


ers, 


Scammel’s men were to strengthen 
the existing organization of Light In- 

ntry and to lead the advance south. 

The Army arrived before Yorktown. 
The Ameriean forees formed the right 
mder Washington’s personal com- 
mand and the French were on the left 
mder Rochambeau. The siege pro- 
gressed ; but before the second parallel 
could be constructed it was necessary 
to take two English redoubts. 
was assigned to the French army; the 
other The French 
general selected for his assault grena- 
diers and ehasseurs, his chosen men. 
In the Ameriean Army the Light In- 
antry Corps was then organized into 


Division under Lafayette, and 


One 


to the Ameriean. 


a Lig] | 


The “fusils” mentioned were short and 


C orps 


d’ Elite 483 
in order of battle were given the first 
post of honor, the right of the first 
line. Washington now turned to the 
Light Infantry for the assault. Three 
battalions were selected and placed un- 
der Alexander Hamilton, then a bat- 
talion commander in the corps. Again 
did these troops advance with muskets 
unloaded, bayonets fixed. The redoubt 
was taken. 

An eye witness described the first 
entry of the corps of Light Infantry 
into the trenches—‘‘with the tread of 
veterans, colors flying, drums beating, 
and planted their standards on the 
The French 


mesnil, said in his report, referring to 


parapet.”’ general, Vio- 
the corps: ‘‘They behaved like grena 
diers, accustomed to difficult things.’’ 

It would be impossible in this short 
paper to detail the history of this dis- 
Infantry After 
Paoli and Brandywine, during the re- 


tinguished corps. 
treat, the Light Infantry formed the 
rear guard. 
by the Allies, the Light Infantry led 
the Throughout 
the War the 
corps of Light Infantry was found al- 


At the siege of Savannah 
assaulting column. 
entire Revolutionary 
ways at its post, in front of the Army, 
in contact with the enemy, a shield to 
the line. 

As might be expected, details to the 
corps were eagerly sought after by 
officers—there no 

Hamilton left the staff 
Washington, to 


Continental was 
higher honor. 
of General receive 
command of a battalion in the corps; 
and it is interesting to read in his cor- 
respondence the difficulties he had in 
obtaining the post. 

The corps of Light Infantry repre- 
sented every section of our country 
and it was essentially the corps of pref- 


light muskets carried by subaltern officers. 
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erence of the Army. It is surprising had. No more suitable 
that we have not recognized in some _ could stand before the Infa; 
substantial form the memory of this, at Benning than that of th 
the only corps d’élite our Army ever fantryman of the Contine: 


D 


Peace! 


‘‘Between 1878 and 1918 the world enjoyed four 
perfectly peaceful years—1886, 1888, 1889, and 
1910.”’ 

It looks as if war were a customary condition of 
the race. Four peaceful years out of forty! One 
year of rest for every nine of bloody exertion! Why, 
even convicted burglars and gunmen get a better 
allowance than that for good behavior. 

Yes, war is customary—which is not the same thing 
as saying it is inevitable or necessary. Most children 
manage to contract measles, whooping cough, mumps 
and three or four other more serious ailments before 
they reach their *teens—to endure such a sequence 
of maladies is the eustomary lot of childhood, but not 
an inevitable or a necessary condition of it. 

When a youngster breaks out with measles the 
family doctor, recognizing the situation as a common 
—or normally abnormal—condition, knows precisely 
what to do and does it. He does not stop to compose 
a long treatise on the perverseness of the white cor- 
puseles or raise his palms in shocked dismay at the 
pink eruptions on the chest of Willie Jones. And 
when Willie has recovered, the doctor—or some other 


doctor at work in a laboratory—goes right on study- 


ing measles in general, firm in the faith that some day 
measles will cease to be. 

Universal peace will come when the germ of war is 
isolated and either stamped out or reduced to in- 
offensiveness. Until that time the world will recog- 
nize the fact that war is a common, a customary, a 
usual condition, but not (and herein lies the supreme 
hope of humanity) an inevitable one.—American 
Legion Weekly. 








Face the Facts 


TER some years of trial and 
experimentation quite a wave 
military 


feeling against 





in our. sehools and colleges 
be spreading over this coun- 
\s mnilitary men it is well for us 
« the faets, to take cognizance of 
, going on, to analyze its causes 
devise a remedy if a remedy ap- 

s to be praetieable. 
‘he adverse sentiment referred to is 


parently deep seated. There seems 


« nothing freakish or ephemeral 
bout it. Anyone who reads the 

ers will reeall 
of the recent a 


By Major H. A. Finch, C. E. 


instruction than did the younger gener- 
ation. The faculty ignored both refer- 
Many 


similar cases could be cited, but those 


enda and retained the training. 


outlined are enough to show the magni- 
tude and extent of the movement. 

In those circles where this matter 
has not yet reached the stage of being 
voted on locally it has been debated 
welfare 


before edueational and social 


organizations. Such a debate recently 
took place before the Los Angeles City 


Club. The field 


thoroughly, and it should be 


was covered very 
instrue- 


tive to repeat briefly 





ndications that mili- 
instruetion in 
r schools has with- 


present 


the past year 


een under heavy at- 


What cognizance should 
military men take of the 
opposition — to 
military training in our 


the points made on 
each side of the ques- 
**Should Maili- 
tary Training Be Re- 


tion: 


tained in Our Schools 


and Mp 


Colleges? 





; - se Ay , wes ¢ me 
ck. Even the brief- schools and colleges These points are ab- 
est survey of these stracted below under 
ndications eould the proper headings: 
scarcely overlook the fact that the 
, : no NEGATIVE 
student body of Ohio State Uni- 


versity 


voted 1,100 to 700 against mil- 
tary training in eompulsory form; 
that the Cleveland board of education 
recently abolished this instruction in 
the municipal schools; that such train- 
ing has been ruled out of the schools 
inder publie control throughout the 
Territory of Hawaii; that not many 
months ago the students of the College 
of the City of New York voted against 
military training in that institution. 
When, in the latter ease, the parents of 
the students were canvassed for their 
opinions it is reported that they regis- 
tered even more strongly against such 





1. Military training should not be 
permitted in our educational institu- 
tions because it introduces an undemo- 
cratic atmosphere into the student’s 
life. There are undemocratic distine- 
tions set up—captains, lieutenants, 
sergeants, corporals—that are most ob- 
jectionable in a free country, in the 
business life of which they do not ap- 
pear. The social distinctions that pre- 
vail in the Regular Army are not pres- 
ent, of course, in R. O, T. C. units, but 
the spirit is the same, and it is not 
good. 

2. Military training has nothing in 
common with education and should not 
be associated with it. In this connec- 


tion the debater is reminded of a con- 
485 
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troversy that once raged between Prof. 
John Dewey, the educator and philoso 
pher, and the late President Roosevelt. 
Professor Dewey held that the pro- 
ponents of military training in schools 
greatly exaggerated the benefits of such 
instruction. He argued that this coun- 
try urgently needed efforts toward the 
elimination of social evils, toward the 
abolishment of child labor, toward the 
establishment of a national policy gov- 
erning the reception and training of 
immigrants with a view to making 
them good Americans. These and 
many other points were cited by Pro- 
fessor Dewey as the real needs of this 
country in a social sense, and he stated 
that when Mr. Roosevelt could prove 
to him that military training would 
promote progress along any of these 
lines, then he, Professor Dewey, would 
agree to take a deeper interest in the 
‘benefits of firing guns and living in 
camp.’’ 

3. Edueation nowadays tends, or 
should tend, toward freedom—freedom 
of thought, freedom of speech, freedom 
of action within the law—whereas mili- 
tary training tends in the opposite di- 
rection. 

4. Military training makes men 
think of war. The upholder of the 
negative side held, as many others, in- 
cluding former Secretary of State 
Hughes, have held, that once the hu- 
man race organizes for peace with the 
same thoroughness that it now organ- 
izes for war, then shall we have an en- 
during peace. In Mr. Hughes’ phrase, 
the will to peace must precede the actu- 
ality itself. 


AFFIRMATIVE 


1. The speaker on the affirmative 
side maintained that those most op- 
posed to military training knew least 
about its nature or its effects. He 
argued that the convictions of his op- 
ponents were not based on personal 
knowledge of the facts but on feelings 
which had no foundation in fact. 

2. According to this defender of mil- 
itary training in schools, present-day 
parents do not take the trouble, nor do 


Face the 


Fa ets 


they want to take it, to fin 

is being taught their chil 
speaker, an educator conn 
the Los Angeles High Se 
that it had come to a point 
tional holidays were op 
parents who do not want to 
sible for their offspring so | 
family flivver is in good runn 
He added that the tenden 
part of modern-day parents 
load their children on to 
physically, mentally and 
washing their hands complet: 
responsibility for their offsp 
so many words, the speake1 
the prevalent disregard of ob 
national, civie and family, on 
of the average American. IH 
that frankly he would not ask 
of embarrassing his audience, 
many of them had taken the trouble t 
vote in the last city election 

3. In effect, the speaker argued t] 
the erities of military training did 1 
know what they were talking 
and that if they would only obtai 
curate information they would 
their ground from critics to 
menders. 

4. The benefits of rightly conduct 
military training were well em 
sized, 1. €., physical improvement, tra 
ing in self-confidence and self-conti 
ineuleating a sense of discipline, a 
illustrating the value of 
These were dwelt upon as the 
benefits of military training among 
students. The speaker recognized t 
discipline is something that America 
cordially hate, but he insisted that 1! 
becoming more and more necessary 
these crowded days of modern 


team-work 


AUDIENCE’S SYMPATHIES WITH > 
The audience listening to t! 
was clearly prejudiced in favor 
negative contention. Some o 
itary men present held that 
ence was packed. Perhaps it 
hardly in the sense they inte: 
known that 
against a thing will attend wi! 


is well those 








Face 


‘I meetings where the thing is 
while those who are satis- 
or indifferent to the prevail- 


SNi 
i 


vement are notable by their 
This is one reason why or- 
minorities are so notoriously 
in attaining their objects. 
the audience 
ily sympathized with the theory 


ver the reason, 
tary training is not a proper 

ject for inelusion in our school eur- 
culums. Some present indicated just 
ow keen they were to see such train- 
ng abandoned. One woman told of 
er horror at seeing her young son, 
me for the Christmas holidays, going 
through the motions of bayonet prac- 
and explaining that this or that 

articular lunge was intended to 
the Another 


in took the floor and read an ex- 


ce > 
get 


9? 


in 


s enemy guts. 
tract from what was presumably a war- 
me pamphlet on bayonet training, in 


usual ‘‘kill, kill, kill’’ stuff 


was amplified by advice as to how to 


which the 


use your enemy some first-class 


von 


by giving your bayonet a final 
twist 


tict 
>rTIstie 


as the blade was with- 
drawn. This woman announced that 


she was not so much eoneerned with 


litary training in high schools. In 
y her opinion this training was ‘‘small 


bat ” 
OTATORS 


She and those who thought 
s she did, according to her statement, 
ilter the higher-ups in the War 
**the that 
Mitchell Her re- 


arks brought much applause. 


vere 


Department, same men 


is after!’ 


BASIS OF THE OPPOSITION 


Now certain basic causes must exist 
or such sympathy and feeling as that 
isplaved by this representative Amer- 


ean i 


dienee in applauding the oppo- 
military instruction in schools 
d by their children. The Dear- 


nents 


+ 


attend 
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born Independent would have us be- 
lieve that such adverse action as that 
taken in Cleveland can be attributed 
only to mixed racial boards of educa- 
tion; others hold that negative votes 
simply mean that the students are try- 
ing to get out of extra work. Another 
theory is that where military training 
is elective it has attracted the ‘‘rough- 
neck’’ element in the school who were 
in search of the easy credits thus to be 
obtained. Finally there are many who 
hold that the doctrine of communism is 
solely These last are 
especially numerous and they sketch 
a melancholy picture of what the bol- 
sheviks are doing in this country; they 
maintain stoutly that pernicious litera- 
ture 


responsible. 


is being circulated 


high school students 


among our 
with great effect. 

Now it is quite the fashion to be pes- 
simistic, although happily the fashion 
is dying out bit, henee the 
to unleash a withering snort 
the bol- 
there are so many who 
aecept it, lock, stock and barrel. For 
some years it has been decidedly the 
vogue to blame on the bolsheviks every- 
thing that goes wrong in this country, 


a writer 
hesitates 
in the direction 
shevik theory 


of seorn of 


just as during the last war the Ger- 
mans were charged with all manner of 
mischief with which they had no con- 
nection, it 
pleased them to see their enemies dis 
comfited. 


however much may have 
It is so easy to lay the blame 
the ability to do 
this relieves us of having to bestir our- 
This 


was recognized 


on other shoulders; 


selves to correct our own faults. 
trait 
far back as the days of Moses when a 


very human 


as 


goat, known as a scapegoat, was loaded 
figuratively with all the sins of the 


Jews and driven into the wilderness. 


The bolsheviks make excellent scape- 
goats. 
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GENERAL APATHY 


To the writer’s mind the reason for 
the anti-military spirit displayed by 
American students and parents is not 
traceable to a minute minority of bol- 
sheviks, whether of the parlor or the 
basement variety. Anti - militarism 
comes naturally to a tremendous per- 
centage of American citizens. Calling 
them hard names gets nowhere. It was 
not bolshevism that made the appeal of 
‘What that 


cross-section of war; mixed boards of 


Price Glory?’’ sordid 
edueation did not popularize the film 
‘“‘The Big Parade,’’ unattractive 
propaganda for military service 
could be conceived. 


as 
as 
To locate causes 
for hostility to military training in 
this country, why should we have to 
search beyond our knowledge of Amer- 
ican history and human nature? As a 
people we have been consistently non- 
military for a hundred and fifty years; 
we have never, in 
gency, supported a military organiza- 
tion with anything approaching enthu- 
Immediately after the greatest 
war of modern our Congress 
voted down universal military training 
by a heavy majority, and in so doing 
they represented the great bulk of our 
voters and taxpayers. Evidence like 
this might be cited indefinitely, and 
yet there are those who feel that the 
only thing needed to popularize mili- 
tary training in this country is to see 
that each National Guard and Reserve 
officer is given the Leavenworth course! 
And there are apparently thousands of 
thinking men who profess to be unable 
to find anywhere closer than Russia a 
reason for resentment on the part of 
American mothers against seeing their 
sons go through the motions of stabbing 
their enemy ‘‘in the guts.’’ 

Of course such thinking is an insult 


except an emer- 


siasm. 


times 


the 


IK 


to the mass of intelligent 
Who are the bolsheviks but 
have gotten in after centu) 
pression? The leaders of 

ment have been totally unab 


the Russian peasants to ado; 


of The 
were given land and they ha 
Yet what the ignorant, illit: 


trine communism. 


sian muszik refuses to accept 
told, is going to be accepted 

ican youth in our edueationa 
tions. If such a thing wer 
the only answer would be t! 


people are so benighted the nat 


not deserve to live! 


Suppose we do a bit of thin! 


different 


this subject from a 
For thing the 
business of bayonet practice | 


one gizzard 


an excellent peg on which 


criticism of military training 


plied in our schools. This 


he 


iS 


iS 


been abandoned, but it was retained 
for enough years to incite into activity 


a great deal of latent hostilit) 
entire military training progran 


did not our General Staff 


quicker to public opinion 


; 
0) 


+} 


Why 


beeause they thought they would 


able to convert public opinion 


way of thinking—and this in spit 


to t] 


respond 


» Probabl 


excellent evidence that this could never 


be accomplished. 


Unless Americans lusted for 
hardly conceivable that bayon 


ing would the 


help 


among American parents—an 


78 | 
Wa 


militar 


war 


+ 


Y 


S 


non-essential so far as preparedness 


concerned. 


TRAINING OFFICERS FOR INSTK 


Undoubtedly the mother-m 
business of bayonet practice 
the immediate cause of much 


In 1914 Lord Gre) 
said that Germany ‘‘lusted for 


ORS 


iden 


ne 


Lbs 
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nprepared and inapt instructors 
wz ynwittingly done far more to hurt 
| use of military training in our 
jools. This training needed popu- 
rizing to begin with. It has been 
be rel\ trial in many schools for the 
nast few years, but regardless of that 
fact our Army system makes absolutely 
yo provision for coaching officers for 
the difficult réle of instructors of 
oung Americans who are not in the 
conten A West Pointer is not taught 
ty teach others except under rigid mil- 
tary discipline; an officer from civil 
fe has even less opportunity to qual- 
in this field, whatever may be his 
ative ability. In general, our Army 
‘training does nothing whatever to- 
wards preparing an instruetor to fit 
nto a college atmosphere. Conse- 
uently they must learn this for them- 
selves, and some ean not adapt them- 
selves to demoeratie surroundings. 
Those who qualify do so in spite of 
ick of preparation, and their break- 
ing-in period is hard on all concerned. 
Those that fail, as often as not fall into 
the error of trying to force the faculty 
into their way of thinking; they stir up 
mimosities, get their associates by the 
ears, and an intolerable situation en- 
sues. The officer can always say that he 
did his best without reflecting that his 
hest was not good enough; and he al- 
ways refers to the faculty thereafter as 
“a bunch of paeifists.’’ He might bet- 
ter call them a group of average Ameri- 
cans who do a bit of thinking for them- 
selves and who resent the military 
‘‘approach,’? 

The present method of ‘‘selecting’’ 
instructors for National Guard and Re- 
serve duty has nothing to commend it. 
The writer has ‘‘seleeted’’ many under 
this method and has himself been ‘‘se- 
leeted,’’ so he speaks from experience. 


More often than not the two main fac 
tors governing the selection—availa- 
bility and the state of the mileage ap- 
propriation—have nothing to do with 
the selectee’s aptitude for teaching. 
More than once an officer has landed in 
San Francisco from the Philippines 
and has forthwith found himself on 
Reserve duty without knowing what it 
was all about. Discouragement for the 
man and discredit for the military 
system often follow. 

We need a course for instructors- 
to-be at some centrally located point 
where candidates for this important 
work can be overhauled and coached 
and where those with no aptitude for 
the task can be eliminated. Even the 
best of men would profit by such treat- 
ment. In view of the vital importance 
of National Guard and Reserve train- 
ing in the nation’s defense scheme it is 
hard to see how money could be better 
spent than on such careful and com- 
petent preliminary coaching. 

To the writer’s mind the fundamen- 
tal causes for the present and growing 
unpopularity of military work in our 
schools lies deeper than the immediate 
reasons that have been discussed for the 
recent active evidences of this unpop- 
ularity. Most normal men hope for 
the time to come when war shall no 
longer be resorted to in the settlement 
of international disputes. The human 
race seems to be animated by an in- 
herent desire to better itself, i. e., there 
is an upward trend in human affairs 
from generation to generation. But 
for this, ‘‘life would be merely a rather 
disereditable episode upon one of the 
minor planets.’’ There are many Army 
men who refuse to grant that there 
is even a possibility of eliminating war. 
Advertising this belief makes no 
friends for the military establishment, 
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and the instructor who stakes his opportunity will not be d 
chances of suecess on being able to con- left undeveloped for the 

vinee Mr. and Mrs. John Doe that war more liberal policy concern 

is inevitable is in for some hard sled- training in our schools a) 
ding. The best he ean do is to hold « H. G. Dwight, in an.article 
his peace. ruary Harper’s, stated that ther 


The Army lost a fine opportunity to many Americans who are wonderino 


popularize itself in the minds of the just what their Army wou 
American people when the educational in a well warmed, well 
and vocational program was aban- seum—stuffed. It may 
doned. It is to be hoped that another thinking to eseape that fate' 


D 


Our Fatuous Lethargy 


It is now twelve years since the outbreak of the 
storm in Europe aroused a merely casual interest 
among the general mass of our population. In a far 
off corner of that continent, a world away from our 
interests, a scion of royalty fell, vietim of an assas- 
sin’s blow. How remote it seemed, how less trivial 
when compared with a thousand other interests more 
immediately at hand! Yet the flame of that pistol 
shot reached across the seas and, before the end, all 
the world had heard its sound. In our ease warning 
after warning came to arouse us from the fatuous 
lethargy into which our rulers seemed to have been 
lulled by some malign enchantment and when the 
inevitable came about and we were almost literally 
kicked into the conflict, with what frantie haste we 
endeavored to repair the omissions of those wasted 
years. Officers were sought in every quarter; officers 
and the men they were to command were hurled to- 
gether with no semblance of that mutual acquaintance 
and confidence which is so indispensable. The result 
under Divine Providence was victory but at what 
cost! Men, money and time were wasted in the most 
reckless way and, for many years to come, we will 
be reminded of that waste-—Brig. Gen. Robert Aler- 
ander. 
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Military Training Unpopular? 


By E. B. Johns 


Y is the Regular Army so un- 
ypular? Why are the Amer- 
an people so unwilling to pre- 





ire to defend their country? Why is 
there such a deep-seated prejudice 
military training and all things 
ert ¢ to the military establish- 


These are questions continually ap- 
pearing in the letters to the editors of 
service publications. I have heard 
them in private conversations and in 

ssions of the affairs of the Army 
ver since I have been giving any at- 
to national 


daily press, a few radical books, and a 
few braying demagogues who happen 
to be in public office, are responsible 
for the false impression that exists, 
even in the Regular Army, as to the 
attitude of the people towards the Reg- 
ular establishment and preparedness. 
The Regular Army is not criticized 
unjustly by thoughtful and influential 
people more than other governmental 
establishments—all are subject to care- 
ful serutiny and criticism, as they 
should be. Yet the people as a whole 
have greater confidence—and deserved- 


ly so—in the military 





efense problems. 
Not only have these 


Well-financed 


and naval establish- 








suggestions @omeé 
om men and women 
n civil life, but they 


heing made con- 


ganda agencies of pacifist 
societies are responsible 
for the agitation against 
military training in 


propa- ments than in any 


other activity of the 
general Government, 
for they have great 


faith in the integrity 


tinually by enlisted schools 


en as well as by 


and colleges of its personnel. 


These establishments 





fficers of the Army. 

Everything from the high collar of 
the uniform to the General Staff has 
been charged with being responsible 
for an ‘‘alleged’’ attitude of apathy of 


1} 


ie American people toward the Reg- 
lar Army. The word ‘‘alleged’’ is 
ised advisedly, for I am convineed that 
the Regular Army is not a generally 
inpopular institution. I also believe 
that Americans are not being given 
sufficient opportunity to prepare for 
the defense of the country; that when 
given opportunity, they respond with 
enthusiasm far beyond the anticipa- 
tions of the authors of the National 
Defense Act. 

A iew streaming headlines in the 


are giving more serv- 
ice per dollar than any other activity 
of the Government. Thinking people, 
who in the end control the Govern- 
ment, know this. They smile indul- 
gently—too indulgently, I fear—at the 
ravings of demagogues and radicals, 
and as a result the peddlers of false, 
high-sounding, half-baked ideas on the 
uselessness of various phases of our na- 
tional defense broadeast their propa 
ganda, and because it is not countered 
with sufficient energy, they make sub- 
stantial impressions on some of our 
people. I will touch on this later in 
my article. 
As to popularity, let us take for in- 
stance the period of the World War. 
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If the temporary officers imagined that 
they were held in higher esteem by the 
millions of men who served during the 
war, they deceived themselves. I did 
not take a referendum vote on it, but 
I mingled freely with enlisted men at 
Camp Meade, Camp Dix, and Camp 
Upton, during the training periods of 
the war. I talked confidentially with 
many of them who were my acquain- 
tances before they were inducted into 
the service, and I believe I secured a 
rather accurate survey of the enlisted 
man’s views of the commanding officers. 

Before the average youngster had 
been in camp a month or six weeks, he 
became aware that war was serious 
business and that a great deal of tech- 
nical knowledge was required to con- 
duct a successful war. He knew that 
the temporary officers had not acquired 
this during the short period that they 
had been in the service. Naturally, he 
had more confidence and respect for 
Regular officers. This was not on ac- 
count of the Regular’s superior intelli- 
gence, but because of the opportunities 
he had had for acquiring the knowl- 
edge required to discharge his duties. 
Either in civil life or in the military 
establishment, it is the efficient and 
qualified leader that ‘is respected and 
honored by subordinates. This was 
only natural and should not be con- 
sidered as a reflection upon the earnest 
and patriotic corps of temporary offi- 
cers who served during the war. 

But how about the outbursts against 
the Regular Army, especially against 
the Grand Headquarters and the 
‘*Leavenworth clique,’’ that came im- 
mediately after the signing of the 
Armistice? This was not from the en- 
listed men, or from the noncommis- 
sioned officers of the World War. It 
came from temporary officers who had 


real or fancied grievances. may, 
them due to the necessity . 
ing in the hurried mobiliza 
army, conditions that co 
avoided owing to our stat: 
paredness for such an emergency. 

I recall at the moment a | mporan 


mprovis 


I 
officer who, on the day that he was dis. 


charged, made a most sens: 
tack upon the Regular Arm) 
tinued his campaign until th 
apolis convention of the American 
Legion. At that convention with th; 
other correspondents I was waiting for 
an advance copy of his speech. It was 
never given out nor delivered. | 
learned afterwards that a temporary 
officer, who had Spanish-American 
War service, and an exceptionally bril- 
liant record in the World Wa 
this young man as he was preparing 
his speech and told him that if he de- 
livered it there would be something 
said from the floor of the convention 
that would not look well in his hom 
papers. As a matter of fact, this 
young man had no grievance against 
the Regular Army. He was under th 
greatest obligation to some of the Reg 
ular officers who really saved him from 
being reduced to the ranks. Now, | 
am not mentioning his name becaus 
after he had thought the thing al! over 
and had become acquainted with what 
was happening outside of his small field 
of action, he is now a friend of the 
Regular Army. I am also informed 
that he is an advocate of preparedness 
in all forms and especially the Reserv: 
Officers’ Training Corps. 

I have in mind another temporary 
officer, who, both before and after th 
war, was prominent in civil life. H 
was particularly vicious in his attacks 
upon the Regular Army and severe 
his criticism of General Pershing. Now, 


tional at. 
He con 
Min e- 


’ went t 
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ral Pershing’s picture hangs over 


(,PTit 


- desk and he refers to him as the 


As General Pershing’s name has been 
mentioned, | wish to inquire if there 
- anyone who is now more popular in 
the Ames ean Legion. It was not thus 
chen the American Legion was organ- 
1 or in its early meetings. At the 
Kansas City Legion convention the re- 

tion that the Commander-in-Chief 
received brought tears to his eyes. 

As the facts were brought to light, 
the Regular Army’s position in the war 
eeame clearer, and harsh eriticism has 
turned to commendation. As another 
hit of evidenee, I offer the attitude of 
the Reserve Officers’ Association. Not 
uly the resolutions passed at its con- 
entions, but the work it has done and 
snow doing to keep the economists and 
nacifists in Congress from wrecking the 
Regular Army, ought to be a great 
gratification to the Regular establish- 
ment. This institution does not pro- 
pose that the Regular Army, the key- 
stone of our national defense system, 
shall be weakened, but rather that it 
should be strengthened so that it may 
more efficiently perform its manifold 
MISSIONS. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Inasmuch as so much of the progress 
and efficieney of our national defense 
system depends upon the money appro- 
priated by Congress, this is often taken 
as a criterion of the popularity that 
the Army enjoys with the people. Per- 
sonally, I do not believe that the 
scrimping of the Army appropriations 
for the past two or three years can be 
charged to any unfriendliness on the 
part of Congress or the country to- 
wards the service. This inadequacy of 
funds provided has been due to the ad- 


ministration of the budget system and 
the successful efforts to make general 
reductions in all appropriations. Other 
departments have suffered as well as 
have the War and Navy Departments. 

I am convinced, also, that the coun- 
try is not fully informed as to the effect 
of the reductions in the Army appro- 
priations. If the people knew that the 
reductions will eventually increase the 
cost of maintaining the Army, as well 
as destroy its present efficiency, there 
would be a revolt in public opinion 
against such a policy. 

I sat in the Republican National 
Convention at Cleveland and heard the 
delegates wildly cheer the prepared- 
ness plank of the platform as it was 
adopted. It reads: 

There must be no further weakening 
of our Regular Army. We advocate 
appropriations sufficient to provide for 
the training of all the members of the 
National Guard, the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps, the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, and the reserves who may offer 
themselves for service. 

We pledge ourselves to round out 
and maintain the Navy to the full 
strength provided the United States by 
the letter and spirit of the Limitations 
of Armaments Conference. 


A similar provision was also placed 
in the Democratic platform. The de- 
fense of the-nation is not a party ques- 
tion; it is a national issue. Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen believes that the policy an- 
nounced by the great political parties 
is being carried out. 


THE LANE PAMPHLET 


But what about the Lane Pamphlet, 
the abolishment of military training in 
the several colleges during the past 
year, and the general agitation of the 
subject in other colleges and in the 
high schools ? 
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As the orators in Congress and the 
spellbinders say when they are inter- 
rupted as they are approaching a eli- 
max frequently, ‘‘I am glad you asked 
that question.”’ 

Having had occasion to do some re- 
search work for the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent on this subject and the other 
activities of the radical groups in the 
country I must confess that I am far 
from being in a peaceful state of mind. 
The more I look into the activities of 
the radicals and pacifists the more in- 
dignant I become. There is plenty of 
documentary evidence to support the 
statement that there exists in this 
eountry a highly finaneed and _ thor- 
oughly organized movement to over- 
throw the established government. 
There is not a shadow of doubt of it. 
The group of pinks and reds are seek- 
ing to establish a Russian soviet in this 
country. 

Foremost on the Red program 1S 
the abolishment of military training in 
schools. The radieals and supporters 
of the soviet have discovered that a 
strong national spirit is being built up 
in the colleges and in the military 
training camps. They are disturbed 
by the patriotism and the love of coun- 
try that is being taught, for they real- 
ize—as well as does the Army—that 
soldiers are not made in a few weeks 
of training at the camps. They do 
know that foundations are being laid 
in the minds of the youth for good 
American citizenship. 

This is in direct opposition to radi- 
eal principles. They are teaching in- 
ternationalism. More than this, they 
are attempting to break down the 
country’s immigration laws so as to 
recruit more radicals and interna- 
tionalists for service in the cause of the 
Russian soviet. But they are, I regret 


to say, making too much p 
with the small group now 
try. They are even lb 
within the churches. 

If we are to assume th: 
Pamphlet is expressive of | 


sentiment of the country 

forced to admit that the 1 

in control. If the authors a: 
lishers of the Lane Pamp 

take control of affairs, the { S$] 
near at hand when the pres: 
ment is to be overthrown and 
by a soviet one. 


WHO ARE THE AGITATO 


The committee that issued the L 
Pamphlet is headed by J Ni 
Sayre, secretary of the Fe s} 
Reconciliation. The Fellows 
Reconciliation was organized under t 


guidance of Norman Thomas, Ap! 
1917. When the United States 
the World War in April, 1917, th 
terparliamentarians, pacifists 
internationalists, socialists, and G 


mans alike were unable t 


seriously with war policies 
United States. They did, 
largely through the Emerge: 
Federation, manage to harass the 
ministration officials in val 

In turn, they exerted all possib! 
sure against the Chamberlain, W 
College, Press Censorship, Espionag 
and Selected Draft Bills, as we 
against any loans to the Allies 

ing agreements with the Allies. A! 
this time cooperation from th fists 
religious or quasi-religious societies 
gan to aid in the defeatist plans « 
Federation. Notable among t/ics 
the Fellowship of Reconciliat T 
same group that is now in 

ment against military tra g 
secretly plotting against thi 
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the conduct of the war. This 
the 


and the campaign against 


responsible for Lane 
training. 
<entember, 1925, 


3? conference’’ 


there was a 
at Swarthmore 
Colleg At that conference Dr. Sayre 
eport of the work of the Fel- 

R of Reeonciliation during 1925. 
the 
P t and deseribed the plans for 


He mentioned forthcoming Lane 
ign against military training 
eges, a campaign that includes 
the colleges and schools but 
extended to the Citizens’ Mili- 


lraining Camps. He declared 


ile the work was being done 

der the auspices of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, it was to be financed 
American fund for publie serv- 
the ‘‘Garland 


‘und.’’ It takes money to put over 


better known as 
ganda, and these people have it 

ire using it. 
The Garland fund, it will be recalled, 
inting then to about $950,000, but 
v considerably over $1,000,000, due 
. to inereases resulting from  invest- 
ments, was left to one Charles Garland, 
Garland is the individ- 
according to press reports, now 


is father. 


nder indictment for acts committed 


alleged love 


s s farm colony in 


) 


ennsylvania. Being an extreme so- 


st, he refused to use the money, so 
rned it over to a radical group, the 
Liberties Union, under the diree- 
of Roger N. Baldwin. 
Baldwin it is stated 


riginal ineorporators 


In a letter 
that the 


are Norman 
Thomas, Lewis Ganett, Robert M. 
Lovett, and Roger N. Baldwin. These 


orators have elected to serve with 
executive committee: 
Prof. Harry F. Ward, James W. John- 
son, Rabbi Judah L. Magnus, Scott 


them as an 
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Nearing, William Z. Foster, and Miss 
Mary E. MeDowell. Since this letter 
was written Elizabeth Flynn has been 
added to this committee. She has been 


accredited with being an organizer of 


the Workers’ (communist) Party. 
But to show ‘‘who is who’’ in the 
Civil Liberties Union and behind the 


radical movement to abolish militar 
training in schools let the late Samuel! 
Gompers, president of the American 
quoted. No 


labor leader ever did more for union 


Federation of Labor, be 


labor than Samuel Gompers. He can 
scarcely be classed as a capitalist. 

In the course of a statement pub 
lished in the Denver Labor Bulletin. 


Mr. Gompers said: 


Norman M. Thomas was one of the 
leading figures in the American Union 
Against Militarism during the early 
days of the war, who later was one of 
the leading figures in the Peoples’ 
Counecil—the American Soviet—which 
was one of the organizations most ener- 
getic in anti-American propaganda 
during our participation in the war, 
and who is today actively associated 


with most of the parlor bolshevist 
movements. 
Robert Morse Lovett. president of 


the League for Industrial Democracy, 
formerly known as the Inter-Collegiate 
Socialist organization in 
which intellectual revolutionary fadism 
finds a high of development. 
Mr, Lovett is a member of the national 
committee of American Civil Liberties 
Union. A short time ago Lovett spoke 
at the communists’ meeting at 
Chieago where Walter Trumbull, con 
victed of spreading seditious docu- 
ments in the 21st U. S. Infantry and 
the Army in Hawaii, and just released 
from serving a term in prison, was the 
guest of honor. 

Harry F. Ward, titular head of the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
an active participant in the 


Soe tv, an 


degree 


mass 


and 
various 


parlor pink organizations over a period 
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of several years; the most ardent pro- 
bolshevist cleric in this country. Dr. 
Ward has been prominent in such 
pacifist and radical organizations as 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Emergency Peace Conference, People’s 
Council, and the Liberty Defense 
Union. He is the author of a number 
of pro-bolshevist articles, some of which 
have been published in religious pub- 
lieations resulting in most energetic 
protests throughout his denomination. 

Rabbi Judah L. Magnus, well known 
as a revolutionary pacifist, and equally 
well known for his opposition to the 
policies of America during the World 
War and at present directing genius in 
several propaganda organizations of 
the pacifist and parlor pink variety, 
and one of the principal organizers of 
the People’s Council. In addition, 
Rabbi Magnus was one of the moving 
spirits in the Emergency Peace Feder- 
ation, a member of the American Con- 
ference of Russian Freedom, and a 
moving spirit in many other pro-bol- 
shevist and pacifist activities. 

Seott Nearing, one of the lecturers at 
the Rand School, a socialist organiza- 
tion; one of the orgarizers and active 
figures in the Peoples’ Council during 
the war, and one of the most insistent 
and energetic adherents to various 
other pacifist and pro-bolshevist move- 
ments. Dr. Nearing was a contributor 
to Gale’s Magazine, published by Lynn 
E. Gale, in Mexico City as an out-and- 
out communist organ. Upon being de- 
ported into the United States by Mex- 
ico, Gale was sent to prison as a draft 
dodger. He is still in prison. Dr. 
Nearing in public speeches spoke of the 
war as ‘‘the great madness.’’ 

William Z. Foster, communist, 
American representative of the Lenin 
dictatorship; head of the so-called 
Trade Union Educational League, the 
avowed purpose of which is to create a 
revolutionary communist labor move- 
ment in the United States as the first 
step for the overthrow of the American 
Government. (Foster is now in Russia 
attending the Third Internationale, 
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and is the honored guest of 
government. ) 

Mr. Gompers goes on and 
the other members of this | 
group are of the same type, 
that they are more followers 
ers of the movement. 

In another bulletin 
Gompers, he said: 


issue: 


Roger Baldwin spent a rj 
prison for violation of the Select 
Service Act. Upon his releas: 
mediately reformed his con 
participating in the activities 
National Civil Liberties Bureau. whic 
later became the American Ciyi! Lily 
ties Union. 

Baldwin’s method of operation is } 
trayed in a letter to Lewis Lochner iy 
August of 1917 relative to the National 
Convention which the pacifists 
seviets, and Peoples’ Council was then 
organizing. In this letter Baldwin 
said: ‘‘We want also to look patriotic 
in everything we do. We want to get 
a good lot of flags, talk a good d 
about the Constitution and what ou 
forefathers wanted to make this cow 
try, and to show that we are really th 
folks that stand for the spirit 0! 
Constitution.’’ However, in writing t 
a conscientious objector, Baldwin said 
**TIt is men like you—who would be th 
eenter of things in the reconstruction 
of democracy which is bound to follow 
the war,’’ while to another communist 
he said: ‘‘We found it better to us 
plain envelopes—without any indica 
tion of our identity.’’ 


ryY 
pnro- 


These radicals can scarcely be 1 
garded as_ representative cit) 
Their activities can not be taken : 
indication of a widespread sentiment 
against military training. When 
becomes known in the colleges who is 
really back of the Lane Pamplilet and 
what is the purpose of the movement 
the patriotic young men can be de- 
pended upon to take care of th 
ment, There is apt to be a r 








Ls 
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really give new life to the ing Corps in the colleges would be 
of military training in edu- doubled if the Regular instructors 


extens 
tonal institutions. were available and funds were pro- 
g or ; , vided. The Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
\s stated in the opening paragraph ~~ fas 
g : ‘ tion has been clamormeg in vain for the 
' * this article the people of this coun- 


past three years for sufficient funds to 


toy 1 ver been given an opportu- ; 
y have me 8 PI develop the Organized Reserves. Re- 


, vity to prepare themselves to defend ee 

nity pee eng ‘dedinthe 77° officers are not receiving one- 
‘he country. A plan is provided in the P a 2 . 
he country. A pla I ‘igi third of the training and instruction 
National Defense Act, but it is not 


that they would be willing to take if 
the appropriations were made as recom- 
mended by the War Department. 
In the event of another war the 
strong arm of the Government will 
ing said there should be. It is only reach out and take these young men 
the lack of funds whieh prevents the and mobilize an army. But now in the 
development of the National Guard time of peace and plenty they are re- 
nd restricts its training program. The fused an opportunity to prepare them 
strength of the Reserve Officers’ Train- selves for such an event. 


Where is the Source of Propaganda to 
Overthrow American Institutions? 


being carried out. If funds were pro- 
vided, there would be a hundred thou- 
sand students in the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps, as President Hard- 


Gregory Zinovieff, in his closing speech in Moscow, 
recently, to the Communist Internationale, stated : 


**The Third Internationale is now concentrating its 
propaganda against the United States, as the chief 
barrier to world-wide bolshevism. 

‘Our slogan is not ‘Down with America,’ but 
‘Down with Imperialistie America.’ ”’ 


The delegates were instructed to adopt a policy of 
penetration of nonpartisan labor organizations, paci- 
fist organizations, student clubs and cultural clubs 
among workmen, with the view of winning these 
organizations as auxiliaries to the communist move- 
ment. They were charged with remembering such 
bigger problems as propaganda in the Army. 

















Pay and Reenlistments 
By Captain Stuart G. 


HE time to begin to reenlist a 
man is on the day he takes the 
oath of enlistment.’’ 

The above admirable sentiment is ex- 
tracted from a letter from a corps area 
headquarters enclosing another from 
dated January 


the adjutant general 


7, 1925, entitled, ‘‘ Increased efforts to 
This 


company commanders some time late 


obtain reenlistments.’’ reached 


in July. These officers, no doubt, re- 
acted to it in the usual way, read it 
through to find if it required any im- 
mediate action on their part and, see- 
did in- 


ing it not, 


Wilder, 3d Infantry 


ment can hardly be looked 

to affect reenlistments. Th 
quarters take a large propor 
income of most companies a: 
tial 
within. 


betterment can not 


The question of ; 
officers’ leaves, is one whereo: 
in principle, but whose app 
practice is frequently m 
Making duty attractive, as 

is a matter whereof failur 

tically always due to action 
mand higher than the compa: 
for 
the 


Provision was made 


pe 


of 





structed the first ser- 
geant to comply with 
it and gave it to the of the 
clerk to file. The 
general purpose of it enlisted 
him to 


before 


was so just and sen- 
sible that the mild re- 


quirements upon 


The requirements made 
pay 
of the Regular Army 
man 
hesitate 


pired’’ by 

recruiting officer 
envelope practice to wl 
company 
‘ause would have assign 
long 


reenlisting 


efficienc 
of 0038 per ce! t 


an 





them aroused no emo- 
tion, even though most of them had no 
faith in their efficacy. 

I do not refer the reader to this doe- 
ument, being myself one of the multi- 
tude who get no comfort from a ref- 
erence to chapter and verse which does 
the 
were made of means by which reenlist- 


not quote contents. Suggestions 


ments could be inereased, invariably 
ways of making the service more at- 
tractive. as 


Some, granting 


generously, improving living quarters 


passes 


and messes, encouragement of recre- 
ation and attention to the personal af- 
fairs of the men, were certainly receiv- 
ing full attention in every even mod- 
erately good company and improve- 
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The publi 
this order shows t 
importance attached to the matter 
the War Department, and no one v 
comes in contact with troops v 
tract No 
lighten the task of a compan) 


from this. one { 


mander or raise the efficienc) 
organization like a high proportior 
already trained men. The pecun 
saving in recruiting, transportat 
and outfitting, while obvious, 
touch him elosely, but the trai 
replacements does. 

Something is wrong and 
likely the company officers can 
about it. They are about as w: 
ified as it is likely we shall 
the means at their disposal : 





commana 


and 





Pay 


ncess augmentation. Let us look 
As major premise let us assume 
rospects held out to a man by 
recruiter satisfy him, else he would 

+ enlist. He wants to see new places, 
oet away from where he is, or he is 
st plain hungry, cold and out of a 
rhe conditions of living he finds 
not 
im. The food is plain but gen- 
id and plenty and the increase 
that make 
agrees with them. The living 


» his new environment do dis- 


rauvy 200 

weight young recruits 
shows If 
quarters on most permanent posts are 
as comfortable and the beds as warm 
nd clean as he has been used to; his 
clothing is adequate and when he is sick 
e is eared for. The opportunities for 
recreation are generally sufficient and 
e always finds congenial fellows. 


THE SOLDIER’S PAY 


What else has he been promised ? 
Pay. Can it be that this does not come 
You bet it 
ean; and what is more, every officer 


up to his expectations? 


who has paid his company and made 
the collections knows it. But does he 
not know beforehand that he will get 
month? Yes, but he 
does not know that most of it will be 
taken away from him as fast as he 
earns it. He does not know that he has 
t only from the pay table to the col- 
lection table and that he is lucky if 
he has enough money for an evening 
in town in exchange for his month’s 
work. That is what the recruit does 
not know. 


only $21 a 


The best talking point of the re- 
cruiter when confronted with the low 
pay is that the necessities of life are 
jurnished the 
that 


soldier so completely 
all his pay is his own to spend. 
“Emphasize the money and show that 
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the pay is ‘velvet’,’’ says the reeruit- 


er’s primer. Few men of the pros 
pect’s age have above $21 for their 
own after their living expenses are 


paid, so that he has a really liberal sum 
Sick or 
well, the pay goes on with all expenses 


as his own to spend or save. 


paid (and this I venture was the in 
tention of Congress in setting the pay 
Nothing is told 
him about the comparatively appalling 
expenses he 


at the present figure). 


begins to encounter as 


soon as he puts on his uniform. 


THE UNIFORM 


Clothes are given him in very vary- 
ing completeness. He must put them 
in condition and maintain them at his 
own expense. He toilet 
equipment. Even the means to keep 
up his arms he must procure himself. 
Now where is his $21? 


must buy 


Company of- 
ficers become accustomed to the letters 
of poor parents who let a son enlist 
through being led by recruiters to be- 
lieve that he would 
them a small sum every month. It is 
for them a bitter discovery to find that 
he can hardly support himself. 


be able to send 


Upon reporting to his new company 
from the recruit detachment or depot 
he is immediately outfitted with his 
initial allowance of clothing. Of outer 
clothing this includes one second-class 
uniform for everyday wear which does 
not fit him and must be altered at his 
expense, and a first-class uniform. This 
latter is provided in various ways. 
The regular way is to send his meas- 
urements (taken for 25 cents a man by 
the post tailor) to the Philadelphia 
depot, which in course of three months 
or so sends him a uniform which also 


does not fit, and frequently can not be 
made to fit. 
this is; I only record the fact. It is 


I do not say whose fault 
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the theory that this made-to-order 
uniform is right when it arrives; if not, 
it should be returned to the depot. In 
practice half a one-year enlistment 
would be gone before he got another, 
and he does not get another. He gets 
notice that it is made according to the 
measurements. If it can not be made 
to fit he is charged with a uniform he 
can not wear and has to get and pay 
for another, and that is all there is to 
it. If it ean be made to fit, he takes it 
to the post tailor. Guess who then 
pays for the alterations to make this 
free uniform fit to wear. Right, the 
first guess. 

Now, the best dressed regiments had 
another way of getting the ‘‘Class A’’ 
uniform. The cloth and findings were 
drawn from the quartermaster and 
charged on the soldier’s clothing al- 
lowance. This took the place of one of 
the uniforms allowed him. It was then 
made up by the post or other local 
tailor and the soldier paid for the 
making out of his pay, although it still 
remained the property of the Govern- 
ment. In spite of the-hardship on the 
man this was immeasurably more sat- 
isfactory. The uniform fitted. If it 
did not, his company commander would 
follow it up for him until it did. The 
cost covered all the alterations and he 
had a uniform that had been tried on 
him and that lasted him as his best for 
an enlistment. He looked fine during 
that whole period and so did the regi- 
ment and both knew it. This has now 
been done away with. The quarter- 
master does not now issue cloth or find- 
ings and made-to-measure uniforms of 
issue materials are made only at Phil- 
adelphia. That means that a soldier 
would have to buy the cloth commer- 
cially for a tailor-made uniform. Few 
regimental commanders will have the 


a nd R e enli stments 


hardihood to lay this addi: 
den upon those they are dir 
to reenlist. 

But all this tailor-made oni 
springs from one source, ani tha} 
the fount unfailing, the tail . 
pay-roll who draws $21 a month. | 
one old and proud regiment 
mous for the appearance o| 
this was done as follows: ‘J 
the soldier who had been furnisheJ 
cloth and findings was $13.50 for mak 
ing up; the work was done by an w 
usually good post tailor, and 
through the post exchange 
payments of $4.50, which, o! 
eame the first three months « 
listment; the price to a man who d 
not draw the material was $25, thoug! 
It is now $28, due to increased cost « 
materials and labor. 

Now notice. All this was required 
of the reeruit. He was not encouraged 


ag 


or urged to get a uniform this way 


He was ordered to. To put teeth iv 
the order—for they could hard); 
‘‘try’’ him—the regulations of that 


post require that this uniform will | 
worn at guard mounting, on pass 
when a spectator at games or socia 
affairs. That is, he can not leave th 
post if he has it not, or go to see 

ball game or boxing match or to a 
dance. Rather in excess of the 1041) 
Article of War? Anyhow, we al! know 
how that sort of thing is done. Th 
recruits do not know enough to find 
out ‘Show come’’ they have only $1.17 
at the end of the month. By | 
they learn that one has no legal rigiit 
to order them to spend their money | 
equip themselves they are getting ou! 
of debt and ean only express their in 
articulate resentment by refusing t 
be taken in a second time. It is lik 
ordering men to go to ehureh on Lav 


e time 











Pay and 
Order Sunday. You ean not do it, 
do it. 
-CIDENTAL EXPENSES 
not all. In many organiza- 
< it is recognized that the issue eap 
» editice of low esthetie quality and 


equired to get a Pershing 
mereial make at two to four 
ars. Few people outside the Army 
uid guess that the soldier is given 
s but not the buttons to hold 
him; that he must provide 
his meagre wages the collar 
naments that show what country’s 
my he belongs to; and that the na- 
coat-of-arms that he wears on 
scap is provided by the wearer and 
he nation. He gets lectures to 
struct him in how proud he should 
wear the division and regimental 
signia and maybe these make him 
ntent to pay for them and maybe 
they do not. 
His clothes are required by regula- 
tions to be kept neatly pressed and 
ell brushed. Brushed with what? 
Pressed by whom? He must shave 
laily. Does the interested bystander 
know that the safety razor issued him 
includes only one blade? Even the 
most optimistie advertiser will hesitate 
to claim his sharpening device will 
make one blade last an enlistment, and 
besides he gets no sharpening device. 
Shoes must be kept polished. No need 
to ask one who has followed this dis- 
course where he gets the polish. Hav- 
ing bought his bright buttons he must 
keep them bright. Further expense. 
\nd do not let anyone try to tell you 
that the old buttons ean be shined up 
and made to do. They can not pass 
an inspection and everybody knows it. 
If he never washed or brushed his 
teeth before, he learns to now—soap, 
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brush, powder, towels. A legitimate ex- 
pense for a man to have but one that 
takes money. 

Being a recruit he will probably find 
that the overcoat issued him has 
served someone else an enlistment or 
two, for the company can not let go 
of its long overcoats. It has to be put 
in shape before, say, his first time on 
guard. This he can not do for himself. 
He can buy cleaning fluid and take out 
spots, but dry cleaning is beyond him, 
and pressing, too. Even if he wants 
to try, there is no place and no equip- 
ment. And then there is laundry. 
In some places where the company 
fund has had tubs put in the barracks 
he can wash his own underelothes and 
socks and make a saving, but he ean 
not wash a shirt so it is fit for a sum- 
mer guard. The white collars which 
he has to buy for his class A uniform, 
“an he wash them? 

He is issued a rifle, well preserved 
in cosmoline. Does he get a cloth to 
keep it clean? Saddle soap is advised 
for the sling. Where does it come 
from? His aluminum mess kit is most 
likely tarnished and his bayonet has 
been handled with sweaty hands 
Brillo will clean them nicely. He is 
recommended to use No. 9 on the bore 
of his rifle. Many companies require 
uniform small 
powder, soap, shaving stick and comb 
to be kept for inspection only. This 
is a benefit to the soldier but one he 
pays for. 


packages of tooth 


Let us figure this initial outlay, 
bought on credit from the post ex- 
change: 


Buttons for overcoat and blouse $1.80 
Collar and cap ornaments 70 
Leather belt, class A 1.10 
Liquid leather dye and polish, bottle  .50 
Shoe polish, box 10 


Polish for buttons, can 10 
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Polishing brush for buttons 50 
Shoe polishing kit 50 
Whisk broom 25 
Soap, face, bar 10 
Soap, shaving stick 10 
Brush, shaving 50 
Razor blades, package 40 
Tooth paste, tube 35 
Tooth brush 35 
Hat strap 15 
Regimental insignia 1.10 
Divisional insignia 10 
Towels, bath, two 1.00 
Uniform pressed twice a month 80 
Hair cut, three times a month 1.05 
White collars, three i; 15) 
Laundry (at least) . 2.00 


Over thirteen dollars the first month, 
leaving out any payment on uniforms. 
Add to this the things he will need, 
but is not required to get, writing pa- 
per and pencil, a hair brush, taleum 
powder and shaving lotion, a mirror, 
and thread, toilet 
articles for inspection, No. 9, saddle 


Carbona, needles 
soap and sponge, a padlock for his 
box. He must 
have a uniform dry-cleaned about once 
a month at $1.25. 
overcoat is about $1.50 and pressing 


wall-lockers, a soap 


Dry cleaning an 


70 cents. 


OTHER CALLS ON THE SOLDIER 


There are other calls on his daily 
‘*six bits.’’ Seldom a month that the 
company is not ealled upon for dona- 
tions, for which the slogan is invari- 
ably 100 per cent. Contribution to 
the community chest in the neighbor- 
ing city, contribution to a wedding 
present for the late service club host- 
ess, a grand drive in the campaign to 
finance a chapel, solicitation to support 
Or it is 
the local manifestation of some Army- 
wide piece of pressure. The soldier is 
no tight-wad. He gives as freely as he 
spends, and persons who appeal to him 
for a dollar contribution would be ap- 


the post team at pay games. 


palled at a demand on themselves for a 
day and a half’s pay. 
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In addition soldiers are { 
addicted to getting the: 
This is 


are 


financial straits. 
where sO many you nd 
away from home for the firs: 
posts near cities where ci, 

are much worn company « 
are continually the target 


munications from the aeut: 


\shkey 
zim who sell clothes on time. Thy 
dier cheerfully binds himself to , 
twice what inferior clothes are wor 


if he ean do it by the month ; 
tricky gentry know the presure that 
brought to 


make soldiers 


ye, the 
debts. The guileless recruit is an eas 
mark until he finds how little he is ¢ 
ing to have out of which to pay $7 , 


month. 

What is the result of all this and 
what has it to do with reenlistments 
This, that it is half a year or so b 
fore the newly joined gets his head 
above water. During the formatiy 
period in which he is receiving his im 
pressions of the service he is as short 
of spending money as he can very we 
be. True, he can 
almost indefinitely on canteen checks 
drawn against the future but he has a 
mighty thin time doing it. Partiev- 
larly is this true where class A passes 
are not given to men who can not pa’ 
their company bills; then he has ' 
borrow the money or stay at home 4 
the time. 


actually live along 


So far from having mor 
spending money than the car-washe! 
in the garage back home, he is pe! 
manently flat. 

After six months or so, his outfit 
mostly paid for and he has only u 
keep to contend with. He begms '! 
strike a balance between income and 
He gets a little shooting 
picks ul 


1 


overhead. 
pay the second year, possibl) 
something as a striker or fireman 





Pay and 


the 
If he has 


Hle learns ways to 


outside. run 
overdrawn 
been settled. 
ie end of his enlistment a 


allowanee his 
iecounts have 
‘hree-vear man may look for the con- 
nerease to private first-class 
few 


9? 


ch not in ‘‘a months’’ as 
ruiting pamphlet says), and a 
ley looks possible in another 
With 


ard luck he has aeeumulated a nice 


reasonable care and no 


sum in clothing savings available on 
his discharge. His early unfavorable 
mpressions have been overlaid by a 
ruer insight into the advantages of 
fein the Army. He is a subject for 


reenlistment. 
ONE-YEAR ENLISTMENTS 


Now to see if the symptoms support 
the diagnosis. For reasons of policy 
eyond our control the Army now ac- 
cepts recruits for either one or three 
Reenlistments can be made for 
three years only. 


years. 
It is a fair assump- 
tion that it is expected that a reason- 
able percentage of the one-year men 
This is 
is three 
times as fast as on the others. It is 
also logical to assume that they would 
do so if their impressions were the 
same on discharge as those of the 
three-year men, of whom a number 
re-up, varying with the desirability of 
organization and post. If they do not 
reenlist after one year and do after 
three it is evident that they change 
their opinion of the service in the last 
two years; that they are heartily sick 
of the service after a year of it. This 
exactly the fact and the figures 
In one company thirteen 

men were discharged last 
year without one reenlistment and in 


will reenlist for three years. 


important as the turn-over 


prove it. 


one-vV¢ r 
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the next that 
whole battalion but one one-year man 
And 
regiment at a very desirable post where 


company seven. In 


reenlisted. this was in a fine 
the reenlistment rate of thive-year men 
is high. A rather positive .udication 
that the service does not come up to 
expectations the first year. 


A deduction from these figures will 


give us a clue as to wherein the failure 
We know that the conditions of 
living and service of a man’s first year 


lies. 


are the same as those of his second and 
third. It must be something else that 
is different that in time 
better satisfied. Only thing 
changes—his financial condition. No 
wonder he does not 


makes him 


one 
reenlist after a 
year. For only a few months has he 
been getting enough pay to go to town 
and take a girl to the movies or to 
dance somewhere. His civilian suit is 
hardly his own, if he has it paid for 
yet. No sign of improvement appears 
ahead, for private first-class, is gen- 
erally still far in the distance, and his 
first-year rifle record gives little hope 
of 290 next season. Better to get out 
with a few dollars in his pocket and 
spend his earnings, as he sees fit, free 
from the dictation of his superiors. 
For he realizes, even if he does not 
formulate the suspicion, that the credit 
for his fine appearance is being given 
to the man who ordered the 
spent and not to the man who spent it. 


money 


THE PAY-TABLE AND MORALE 


This straitened condition and conse- 
quent attitude of mind are, of course, 
not peculiar to the one-year men but 
also to the three-year men during the 
first part of their enlistment. It is a 
peculiarity of the 
which they have entered that they can 
not quit their job when they find it 


employment on 
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does not come up to expectation, and find fault with a system y 
this is well. If they were free to de- a better to offer and the f 
part when disillusionment set in, few suggestion is that it be pr; 
would last three months. No civilian is, that it has _possibilit 
employer could keep men under such adopted. 

circumstances. We can, of course, go 0) 

This is the weakness back of the at- been doing, promising 

tempt to get recruits through the pleasantly and failing of ou 
efforts of garrisons in near-by towns. It is a poor way. There h: 
In a certain regiment a standing offer tempts in the past to dray 
of fifteen days’ furlough for a three- the service with offers of 
year recruit brings practically no re- The effort to make the An 
sults and a eampaign of men detailed cational institution was trie 





on special duty was fruitless. It would war, with great pomp and 
seem possible for men to induce ac- of trumpets, and its flat a 
quaintances met in places of amuse- failure is fresh in the mind 
ment to enlist occasionally. They can one. The offer of a chance 
not do it if the other fellow knows that the United States Military Aca 
his soldier friends only get into town’ gets few recruits—choice 
a few times at the first of the month true, but very few. The 
and it is useless to talk of the other filled, as it always will be 
advantages when the would-be recruiter as all armies always have bee: 
can no more than pay his own carfare. incentives, the desire for ch 
Noncommissioned officers and officers the desire for a job. Th 
close to their men know the futility of comes up to representation wit! 
meeting recruits with a band, sending wide choice open for enlistments 
officers to welcome them, speeches, and second does not and it is the 
all that type of gesture, to impress many of our ills. 
them favorably. Most of them are dif- I do insist that we can not 
fident and embarrassed and making a_ standards. Too little consi 
ceremony of them does not relieve this. and assistance are given to cress al 
What they want is to escape attention appearance by those who dir 
until they find themselves, and the policy. Inspectors’ ‘‘skins’’ 
oratory of a field officer will have little help in a matter vital to efficie 
weight to alter the impression they and well-being. A well-dressed re: 
have when they leave their first pay- ment is always a good one 
table. converse is nearly as true. It 
plorable that the self-respect and co! 
fidence that come of excellen' 
It is unfortunate that at this point ance can be secured only at 
the sequence of this investigation be- of misrepresentation to those 
gins to falter, though it is not through us and who have no redress. 
failure of logic. Anyone who has fol- there can be no question |! 
lowed the facts so far has already looks and discontent are a fh 
drawn his own moral. All criticism cient combination than the oposite 
should be constructive. No one should treme. And when so great « part 0! 


TO REMEDY THE SITUATION 
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Army’s duty is with civil- 
ie non-regular components, 
n would be suicidal. 


\T THE ARMY CAN DO 


* then, we do not live up to our 
ean not live up to them, let 
Let us qualify 
Before me lies a 
umphiet stating, among other things, 
“The money is all yours. It is all 
velvet except your laundry bill.’’ I 
showed this passage to the recruiting 
sergeant who gave it to me and we 
No need for comment when 
Let this read, ‘‘The 
ney is partly yours, subject to the 
rders of higher authority. It is all 
yours except your laundry bill, tailor 
cleaner’s bill, barber bill, and the 
bills for equipment and upkeep,’’ or 
something like that. All large com- 
mercial organizations have found the 
value of exact honesty in advertising. 
One may place complete reliance upon 
my statement of facet set out by a 
reputable firm. The modern tendency 
is all away from letting the buyer find 
it afterward that the goods do not 
come up to specifieation. Our reeruit- 
ers sell one of the biggest concerns in 
the country, one whose market is ex- 
tremely sensitive to the satisfaction 
given previous customers. Ascertain- 
ment of the precise facts and drawing 
up of claims exaetly fitting them will 
cut down the immediate return but the 
results in the end should be more 


ms al 
ive the claims. 


assertions, 


laughed 


both knew. 


satisfactory. 


Besides being ethically sound, this 
course has the advantage of being en- 
tirely within the power of the War De- 


partment to put in effect. It requires 
no legislative enaetment or executive 
‘at to make possible plain and clear 


information to prospective recruits of 


exactly what will be required of them. 
It can also be done without the delay 
that presidential or congressional ac- 
tion would require, so that the present 
situation could be relieved at once. 
This much the Army can do for itself. 
FURNISH THE NECESSITIES 

I have now the temerity to suggest 
the course which has already occurred 
to every reader, that the things neces- 
sary to soldiering be furnished the sol- 
dier, that regulations requiring the 
use of articles provide also for their 
issue. Justice certainly points to that 
solution and the literature of the re- 
eruiting service would lead the unwary 
to believe that this is being done. If 
the soldier is required to shave, he 
should have an issue of shaving soap, 
or an allowance for it; if he must keep 
his clothing and equipment clean and 
in condition, he should be furnished 
the articles necessary to do these 
things. It is not sound to argue that 
in or out of the Army he must do these 
things and pay for them. Outside the 
Army one need not shave daily or 
press his clothes weekly or ever clean 
his boots, nor can he be required to. 
As well argue that the soldier should 
pay for his own ammunition for target 
practice. 

This will not be easy to effect, al- 
though it seems probable that it was 
the intention of Congress at the time 
the present pay bill was passed that 
a ‘soldier’s pay 
above all his expenses necessary to 
service. 
the present state of affairs was known 
or contemplated, in view of the ma- 
ture consideration that 
However, the attitude toward national 
expenditures and the budget appropri- 


should be over and 


It does not seem likely that 


given act. 
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ations for the maintenance of the for presentation in a mor 
Army would indicate that so revolu- day when the Republic en 
tionary a proposal is most untimely. things better than its lo, 
Let us keep it in mind then, saving it servants. 


D 


Citizens’ Military Training 





This summer it is proposed to give two weeks’ in- 


tensive training in several camps to 35,000 young 
Americans. The country and the individuals will be 
the better off for it. Six thousand applications were 


received, from young men desiring to take advantage 
of the camp training, during the first ten days of en 
rollment. 

The training received at the camps, which are es 
tablished in several corps areas, is such as to build 
up and develop the physical health of those entering, 
and the instruction received is valuable, no matter in 
what walk of life the citizen holds place. In the 
camps are found men who propose carrying on in 
every trade, profession and ealling, and the short 
period allowed serves to broaden their minds and 
add to their capacity in various endeavors. 

Particularly important in regard to the training 
camps this year is the announcement recently made 
regarding the attitude assumed by a large number of 
prominent industrial concerns of the country, those 
institutions realizing the value of having an inter- 
ested and enthusiastic group of young men grounded 
in military science under conditions that will impress 
them. 

Membership in the National Guard is encouraged 
and approved, but the training camps offer an oppor- 
tunity to a large number of volunteers who would 
probably not wish to give as much time to such mat- 
ters as is required in the Guard. The big industrial 
companies have notified the commander of the second 
corps area that they will urge their employees to go 
into camp and some are guaranteeing full pay during 
the period of service. This is well.—Florida Times- 
Union. 











o The Cleaning of Small Arms 


ng By Captain Myron G. Browne, /nfantry 


HILE looking up data for a 
k on marksmanship and the 
ed subject of care and 





of the rifle, the automatic 
the pistol and the machine gun 
| obtained a copy of ‘‘The 
Cleaning of Modern Fire- 
Maj. Townsend Whelen, 
The state- 
ide in that pamphlet startled 


rT g?? bv 


Department. 


to that time my information on 
the subject of cleaning of firearms and 


and Prevention of the After-Corrosion 
of Firearms.’’ A careful study of that 
document made clear to me many 
things I had never before understood 
relative to firearms. Inquiry among 
my associates has convinced me that 
military men generally are still un- 
aware of the important facts contained 
in Technical Papers 188; hence the 
preparation of this article. 

A careful analysis of the causes and 
prevention of corrosion, after-corrosion 


and of the cleaning of rifles after fir 





the causes of their corrosion had ing as reported in Technical Papers 
een obtained solely 188, shows that there 
rom official War are three elements to 
Department publiea- = mA be considered, viz., 
ns. The instrue- — 1 of _ ae the metal of the bul- 
ons therein had method of cleaning the let that adheres to 


bores of small arms does 





een followed from the bore, the combus- 
o dav back in 1893 mot seem to be understood tion of the powder, 
hen my first mili- or practiced generally and the combustion 
tary rifle was issued of the primer. With 
me, an awkward regard to these ele- 
school eadet. Even though I had fol- ments the following facts are estab 
owed Major Whelen’s ‘‘shooting lished: 


dope’ for years, I was skeptical about 
ne cleaning of an arm being sufficient 
intil I read the article on the clean- 
ing of modern firearms by Major 
llateher, Ordnance Department, in the 
Jan. 15, 1926, American Rifleman. 
Smee the reasoning of both authors 
seemed sound, I began to believe them. 
llowever, before being fully convinced 
| obtained from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, a copy 

Technical Papers No. 188, Bureau 
{ Mines, ‘‘Corrosion Under Oil Films, 


al 
‘ I ~ 


| Special Reference to the Cause 


A rifle bore is not perfectly smooth ; 
the surface is rough and irregular 
from cracks, tool wounds and pits in 
the metal. 


Metal fouling does not cause cor- 
rosion. 
There is no ‘‘acid reaction’’ from 


combustion of the powder or primer. 

The combustion of the powder leaves 
a harmless ash. 

The combustion of the primer scat- 
ters patches of potassium chloride 
(primer salts) all over the bore of the 
arm. These salts are driven into the 
eracks and tool wounds in the bore by 
the explosion. 


‘Published by the Conversion Products Corporation, Philadelphia. 
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The primer salts absorb moisture 
from the air and cause the corrosion 
and after-corrosion of firearms; this 
is the only cause due to firing. 

Only water or aqueous liquids will 
dissolve the primer salts; oils have no 
effect on them. 

Ordinary mechanical cleaning with 
patches cleans only the smooth surface 
of the bore and drives the salts into 
the cracks, pits, and tool wounds. 

The salts thus left in the bore ‘‘sweat 
out’’ at such time as there is more 
than 50 per cent of moisture in the 
air; arms do not corrode when there is 
less than 50 per cent moisture in the 
air. These facts explain why arms 
cleaned with oils or imperfectly cleaned 
will sometimes stand a long time with- 
out corroding and then suddenly cor- 
rode. 

It is the water in the soda and am- 
monia solution which cleans the bore 
of potassium chloride (primer salts) 
and not the other agents. 

In order to secure entry of the water 
into the cracks and tool wounds in the 
bore a scratch brush is necessary. This 
brush, to be stiff enough to be effective 
and at the same time not injure the 
bore, must be of brass or bronze. 

Soap is just as good as soda or am- 
monia, if not better, to remove hard 
powder residue. 

Bores do not corrode under metal 
fouling because if it is tight enough to 
exclude cleaning agents from the bore, 
it also excludes moisture of the air. 
Because of this fact it is not necessary 
to have a bore entirely free from metal 
fouling in order to prevent corrosion 
by oiling or greasing. 

Firearms do not corrode with less 
than 50 per cent of moisture in the 
air or when the air is denied entrance 
into the bore. 

Primer salts begin to absorb moist- 
ure well below the dew point (100 per 
cent moisture). 

It is necessary to have a bore en- 
tirely free from primer fouling (un- 
less tightly covered by metal fouling 
so as to exclude the air) in order to 
insure against corrosion. 


_The Cleaning of Small Arms 


If a firearm is cleaned . 
from primer fouling at o) 
and then greased it is prot 
after-corrosion. 

It is easily possible to f 
of all the primer fouling at 
ing if a brass brush is us: 
water; or with hot water 
or with a good solvent. 

A visual inspection wil 
whether a firearm is prot 
corrosion, because the prim: 
invisible. 

The instruction for cleani: 
fantry weapons which fire the servic 
ammunition appear in five Training 
Regulations, viz., 150-5, 320-10, 320-15 
320-25, 320-35. No two of 
tirely agree. Not one of them contains 
all the facts contained in Pa) 
and set forth above. 

Without taking the space t: 
each training regulation 
the following are some of 
tant facts necessary to an intelligent 
understanding of corrosion, after-cor- 
rosion, their prevention b) 
cleaning and the protective measures 
necessary to prevent them, which are 
left out of one or more of the training 
regulations : 


1 
nese e] 


ers 188 


“Nor 
prope 


An explanation of the cause of cor 
rosion, 

The fact that oils will not clean a 
firearm; that only water or aqueous 
liquids will dissolve the potassium 
chloride. 

That the bore of the rifle is full of 
eracks, pits and tool wounds into which 
the potassium chloride is forced by th 
explosion. 

That a brass or bronze brush: is th 
most effective cleaning implement be- 
cause it opens up the eracks, pits and 
tool wounds and permits the water or 
solvent to dissolve the primer salts 

Cleaning with patches alone, esp¢- 
cially when the bore is not washed with 
water or solvent, only tends to drive 
the salts into the eracks and toe 











wounl vhere they remain until there 
s en moisture in the air for ab- 
to take pldce and that then 
rrosion starts immediately. 

‘tions as to an easy and effica- 
1S 1 to use water. 

That one thorough cleaning will re- 
cause of after-corrosion. 


f 


When troops are in barracks or so 
cated that water and the implements 
se it are convenient, only water 
jsoap are necessary (with cleaning 


sh and patches) to clean a 
rearm after firing. However, water 
st be used with great care because 
+ will of itself cause corrosion if the 
. not perfeetly dried. Patches of 
etal fouling may retain moisture 
rom the water and eause pitting. For 
hat reason, for partly trained person- 
nel or where close supervision of 
eaning is not possible, a good solvent 
s preferable to water, because, if the 
rm is not thoroughly dried the sol- 
vent will not, of itself, cause corrosion. 
Solvent also has the advantage of be- 
ng easily carried in a soldier’s kit 
which permits cleaning anywhere. It 
is not expensive. The most excellent 
description of how to clean a rifle with 
solvent, written by Major Whelen, pre- 
viously mentioned, is a quick, easy, and 
effective method. It was used by the 
Pan-American rifle team which repre- 
sented the United States in Peru. 

It is believed that great care should 
be exercised when water cleaning alone 
is used, to keep bores free from metal 
fouling which might loosen up after 
standing and permit the primer salts 
imprisoned under it to absorb moisture 
and pit the barrel. The necessity of 
thorough drying after using water 
must be emphasized. 

I have the authority of a chemical 
engineer that he has no difficulty 
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keeping the metal fouling from the 
new bullets out of his barrels by wip- 
ing with patches wet with liquid am- 
monia (he uses as high a percentage 
of pure ammonia as a bottle will hold). 
He states further that in tests made 
by his refrigerating company they 
have never found any corrosive action 
on steel to result from contact with 
liquid ammonia; that it acts on the 
copper and nickel only. He contends 
that the corrosive action on steel of 
the metal fouling solution used in the 
service comes from the ammonia per- 
sulphate and ammonia carbonate. A 
recent Infantry rifle team using the 
water method of cleaning had _ to 
**dope’’ their rifles frequently. 

The oils issued (sperm oil and its 
substitutes) are believed to be too light 
and the cosmies too heavy for use as 
rust preventatives in arms in _ the 
hands of troops, especially the National 
Guard. <A grease of the consistency 
and non-melting property of com- 
mercial cup grease is better for that 
purpose. Many riflemen have used 
mobil-lubrieant for years with excel- 
lent results. Such a grease can be car- 
ried by a rifleman in a small tin box 
in his kit. I have an old shoe polish 
tin in which I earried this grease in 
my kit for thirteen years without ever 
soiling the other contents. It is heavy 
enough to prevent corrosion for an in- 
definite period, yet it ean be wiped 
out of a bore with a patch without the 
use of gasoline. 

Lack of up-to-date information on 
cleaning may have a bad effect on 
morale. Recently I visited a rifle com- 
pany to see one of the model 1922 
caliber .22 rifles which had been re- 
ceived. The first sergeant took me to 
the basement storeroom where the arm 
racks were kept; when we arrived the 
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supply sergeant was just examining 


two of the rifles. He informed us that 


they had been fired and not cleaned. 
While I the 


rifles a soldier came in, evidently hav- 


was examining one of 


ing been sent for by the supply ser- 
geant, who immediately accused him 
He assured 
the sergeant that he had cleaned it; 
the sergeant was equally positive he 
had not and exhibited the rifle as proof 
positive. The bore of the other rifle 
was examined and found to look black, 
a typical case of the beginning of after- 
it had out’’ 
night. Inquiry developed the fact that 
the rifles were cleaned with oil and 
patches and were not washed out with 
either water or solvent. 


of not cleaning the rifle. 


corrosion ; **sweat over 


The supply 
sergeant was very much surprised by 
a brief explanation of the cause of cor- 
rosion and of how the rifle could have 
been cleaned by the methods in use in 
the company on Wednesday and be 
black on Thursday. 

There is nothing, judging by my own 
experience, which makes the American 
more resentful toward one in com- 
mand than to be unjustly accused of a 
dereliction of duty and of telling an 


of Small Arms 


Both elements s 
the in 
fact that it was due to t! 


untruth. 
present in above 
of the supply sergeant did 
the effect on the morale « 
soldier. 


EDITOR’S NOT! 
» 7 sd 
Regulations regarding t} 
) 


of the new .22-caliber rifk 


course of preparation by the Ord 


Department. Pending the issu 
these instructions the Ord) e D 
partment advises that the best mé 
of cleaning is by the use of a s 


of soda and water to remove th 
due from powder and prime: 
cause corrosion of the bor 

be 
patehes and finally a slight 
patch. 


eourse, should followed 
If lead fouling occurs a ser 
The Scrat 


should be used as little as possi 


brush may be used. 


cause of its injurious effect o1 

The new .22-cealiber rifles were issu 
to the Army without cleaning rods 
About 4,400 rods 
1,500 brushes are available for iss 


seratch brushes. 


at the rate of two each for eve: 
rifles. 


D 


A Virile Manhood 


A virile manhood has long been recognized as the 
foundation, not only of the social fabric but also of 


the national life. 


The decay of a nation has first been visible in the 


condition of its society. 


either totally disintegrated 


Many a great nation has 


or has been weakened 


when the manhood became sickly, while other nations 
possessing health and strength have prospered at the 


former’s expense. 





The Reduction in Caliber 


By Lieutenant Colonel Townsend Whelen, O. D. 


HAVE read with great inter- 
I est the exeellent editorial on 
‘The Caliber of Small Arms,’’ 
ontained in the April number of the 
InpANTRY JOURNAL, It has occurred 
me that perhaps I may be able to 
throw some additional light on this 
subject which may be of assistance. 
From about 1895 to 1902 there was 
among Ord- 
nance and Infantry officers of a num- 
er of nations relative to a reduction 
in caliber of Infantry rifles. Austria, 
and Japan had 
adopted or were considering rifles of 
.256 caliber. At this 
time machine guns were in their in- 
fancy, and practically no attention was 
given to them in the discussions. It 
was generally claimed for a reduction 
n caliber that the ammunition would 
weigh less, and that the rifle could be 
given a lighter weight, a higher veloc- 
ity, and a flatter trajectory. Argu- 
reduction, it was said 
that smaller ealibers would not have 
sufficient killing power, particularly to 
stop a cavalry charge; that erosion and 
barrel wear would be very serious; and 
finally experience had shown that the 
cleaning and eare of the bore of these 


small caliber weapons was extremely 
difficult. 





onsiderable diseussion 


Rumania, Greece, 


approximately 


Ing against 


DEVELOPMENT IN PAST DECADE 


Now, rifles and their ammunition 
have been undergoing the same re- 
markable development and improve- 
ment during the past decade that has 
characterized most other material such 
as automobiles, radio, electrical equip- 


ment, ete., and I therefore think that 
it would be advantageous to consider 
these objections in the light of modern 
progress, particularly as the old ob- 
jections to reduction in caliber are 
liable to be brought up again. It 
should be assumed, of course, that it is 
possible to reduce the caliber to a de- 
gree too small for military purposes. 
Therefore I will consider these objec- 
tions only with respect to how they 
would pertain were the caliber reduced 
as at present proposed, namely, to .276- 
caliber, 120-grain bullet, muzzle veloc- 
ity of 2,600 feet per second. 

Killing Power. The objection to the 
lack of killing or wounding power in 
the small calibers of the years of 1895 


to 1902 was well founded. The max- 


imum attainable muzzle velocity at that 


time was about 2,300 f.s. At such in- 
itial velocity the remaining velocities 
were so low at 300 to 600 yards that 
the bullets 
eaused relatively insignificant wounds 
when they did not strike in vital parts. 
These bullets had a 
point. Modern 
powders now permit us to attain a 
muzzle velocity of 2,600 f.s. and over. 


penetrated cleanly and 


round nose or 


progressive burning 


The employment of modern pointed 
and boat-tailed bullets 
much greater remaining velocity at all 
ranges, and these bullets also tend to 
turn over and tumble on striking, thus 
causing a very much more severe or 


results in a 


disabling wound than the old, round 
nose projectiles at velocities, 
In addition, with muzzle velocities of 
2,400 f.s. and over there is a so-called 
‘*explosive’”’ 


lower 


effect within mid-ranges, 
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very much tissue being destroyed 
The 
experience of sportsmen the world over 
with modern small caliber rifles using 
pointed bullets at high muzzle velocity 
seems to indicate conclusively that the 
killing effect of such weapons will be 
ample to insure that the wounded man, 
struck at ranges up to 500 to 600 
yards, will not soon be returned to the 
firing line, and that the cavalry horse 
will be stopped if well struck at ranges 
of 300 yards and under. 

Erosion and Barrel Wear. The only 
suitable high pressure rifle powders 
of the period of 1895 to 1900 were of 
the nitro-glyeerine class. The hot 
powder gases of these, particularly in 
small calibers, gave serious erosion so 
that in rapid firing barrels were worn 
out in 500 to 1,000 rounds. But the 
gases of modern nitro-cellulose powders 
are very much cooler and, even in small 
calibers such as .276, an accuracy life 
practically as long as that of our pres- 
ent .30-caliber rifle can be assured. 

Cleaning and Care. The chemistry 
of cleaning was not understood when 
objections were made to small caliber 
rifles on this seore. Moreover, the 
older bullets were jacketed with cupro- 
nickel, which, particularly in small 
calibers, gave excessive metal fouling. 
Small ealiber, high velocity rifles of 
fifteen or twenty years ago were no- 
toriously difficult to clean, and deteri- 
oration of rifles in the hands of troops 
due to this difficulty was very serious. 
But today all this is changed. Modern 
bullets jacketed with gilding metal do 
not give serious metal fouling, and 
aqueous solutions combined with brass 
cleaning brushes make the perfect care 
of the bore both easy and rapid. No 
more deterioration from difficulties in 
cleaning need now be expected from 


around the area of penetration. 


The Reduction in Caliber 


small bore rifles than from o 
.50-ealiber rifles. 


Dresser 


THE RECOIL 
There is one other matter 
been touched on but lightly 
torial which I believe should 


The ed 


ve more 
consideration. I refer to recoil. Tho 
recoil of the present .30-caliber pif) 
is to some extent a serious factor. It 


makes training in marksmanship di 
ficult, and it considerably reduces ty 
efficacy of sustained fire. I well pe. 
member participating in a firing prob- 
lem some years ago when I was in fin 
shooting trim. We fired 100 rounds 
in a period of about one-half hour at 
an enemy represented by targets, which 
targets were afterwards marked. Two 
teams were competing, making wel! 
aimed fire desirable. After 50 rounds 
the effect of the recoil, the increased 
effort to obtain a good trigger squeeze, 
and to operate the bolt 
noticeable. After 75 rounds the ae 
euracy and rapidity of fire had prol 
ably decreased at least 200 per cent 
The recoil of a self-loading .276-calibe: 
rifle with 120-grain bullet, M.V. 2- 
600 f.s., is relatively insignificant 
compared with our present .30-caliber 
Springfield, and therefore it seems to 
me that the effectiveness of sustained 
fire in battle is a large factor in favor 
of the small caliber. 

To sum up, it seems to me, person- 
ally, that the proposed reduction 
ealiber will be a very great advantag 
to the Infantry rifleman, and that the 
only serious objections that can be 
argued against it are: 

1. Cost, including the obsolescence 
of the existing reserve of present arms 

2. The tendency on the part of un- 
trained troops towards a too rapid ex 
penditure of ammunition. 


were very 
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> The undesirability of the neces- not believe that we can consider that 
sity for supplying two types of small a smaller cartridge than the present 
arms munition, one for rifles, and  .30-caliber can have the desired effect 
she other for machine guns; for I do and range in machine guns. 


_ D 
) 


: Pacifists Busy Again 

he The report presented by E. K. Bixby, of Muskogee, 

. Okla., chairman of the American Legion’s Americani- 

" zation commission, should arouse not only the mem- 

ne bers of the legion, but all citizens who realize the im- 

ds portanee of preparedness. No one who is familiar 
with the facts will accuse the American Legion of 

“| being a champion of militarism. 

70 Nobody can be sure that another war will not come 
to this country. Few would have believed it pos- 
sible, twelve years ago, that the United States would 

7) be involved in a struggle in Europe and that millions 
of our men would be sent to fight on foreign soil. It 

y is not likely that there will be international conflict 

; in the near future to threaten this nation, but nobody 

ean be sure of that. The only safe and sane way 

{ to do, therefore, is to make reasonable preparation 

a) for an emergency. 

a Our army has been reduced to the minimum for 

Is usefulness as a military force. It is a mere skeleton 

r of what would be required in a crisis. Our navy has 
been limited in agreement with other first-class na 

d tions. We are not looking for trouble and have no 

ir intention of making trouble for any one. But it would 
be stupid on our part to ignore the fact that the un- 

1. expected might happen again, and to fail to avoid 
the disastrous mistake we made by being almost 








7 wholly unprepared when called on for action. 
e The insidious propaganda against the Reserve Offi- 
e cers’ Training Corps and the Citizens’ Military Train- 


ing Camps, to which the Legion report refers, is di- 

e rected at preparedness. No excuse exists for fearing 
that the work of the corps and in the camps will 
create a military spirit or that it will tend to involve 
us in conflict with any of our international neighbors. 
The pacifists are setting up a scarecrow which should 
not frighten any thoughtful citizen.—Indianapolis 
Star. 





Some Small Arms Questions 


N an article in the journal of 
the Royal United Service In- 
stitution, Capt. H. C. Boys dis- 

cusses many questions of small arms in 
which our Infantry is especially in- 
terested. 

The writer believes that changes in 
type, numbers and employment of ma- 
chine guns have been greater than of 
any other small arm, and that future 
progress will lie mainly in the diree- 
tion of the air-cooled, light automatic. 
The ‘‘heavy’’ machine gun tends to 
become a law unto itself, while the light 
automatie becomes 


However, he offers no solut 
antitank small arms questio. 


THE NEW BRITISH Ri! 
As to the service rifle, a 
offered against criticisms of | 

Lee-Enfield. He also answers some 
questions relative to the latest mark of 
the short rifle which has been adopted 
by the British army. He states that 
this rifle is based on no new principle 
but that, while retaining the most yaly 
able features of its predecessors, it jip- 
corporates certain features shown { 
be desirable by war experience, and 
last—but by no 





more and more an in- 
tegral part of Infan- 
try formations. 

The Browning au- 
tomatic is, in the 
opinion of the writer, 
eapable of being 
made a very valuable 


The 


newly 

rifle for the 
Army incorporates cer- 
tain features believed 
desirable as a result of 
World War experience 


means least—it is as 
much a modern engi- 


neering job as ani 


adopted 
British 


weapon in the world 


capable of being pro- 
duced by modern ma 
chine methods and 
without the assistance 





and efficient weapon, 

although in its original form it falls a 
good way short of the ideal. He states 
that guns of the normal Lewis type 
are not well suited to the needs of 
tanks or cavalry, partly owing to bulk 
and partly due to relative fragility. 
The Hotchkiss is less objectionable 
though it has an inconvenient and 
undependable type of feed. 


Antitank firing has become very 
much an Infantry affair. The author 
has a high regard for the basic prin- 
ciple of the antitank rifle, for it has 
the strong point in its favor of being 
able to get where it is needed, much 
more quickly than the half-inch-caliber 
machine gun. It could be manufac- 
tured rapidly and at relative low cost. 
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of witch-doctors. All 
this had to be achieved without prej 


balanee, feel, lightness 
strength and reliability. The nev 
weapon is designed to provide | 

maximum of accuracy at normal fight- 
ing ranges, has a stronger and more 
compact body and bolt, a compact 
sturdy and accurately screw-set aper 
ture backsight without lateral adjust- 
ment, a button cocking piece that in- 
creases the comfort of handling. a light 
nose cap, an exposed muzzle to whic! 
either grenade discharger or bayonet 
ean be attached by a turn of the wrist, 
and a chequered fore-end and butt 
plate which should improve control 


udice to 


The stresses to which the average 
military rifle is subjected are & 














tremely severe, but the modern needs of 
‘he rifle bomber have caused it to be 
subjected to stresses still greater and 
more severe although of a somewhat 
different order. The back thrust 
through the strueture to the point of 
support due to grenade discharge is so 


severe that the eapacity of the rifle to 
withstand it has had to be most eare- 
fully watched. To build a rifle in ex- 
cess of nine pounds weight is com- 
paratively simple, but to reduce this 
gure without corresponding sacrifice 
is an extremely difficult and anxious 






Orraus or 
Bacxsiemr. 


task, yet everything points to the de- 
sirability of such action. 

For a given weight limit on the sol- 
dier, every ounee saved in weapon 
weight ean be taken as gain in the 
orm of rounds earried, a considera- 
tion which—under European’ con- 
ditions at any rate—is probably more 
important than an actual saving in 
gross weight earried. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE NEW ENFIELD 
The main objections that have been 
urged against the Short Lee-Enfield 
crities are three: 
|) The unsymmetrical, rear lock- 
g action; 
2) The two-piece stock ; 
5) The light barrel. 
In regard to (1) it may be said that 
while a front locking action of the 
Mauser type is stronger and the 
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stresses of firing are more symmetri- 
cally resisted, the action is_ both 
heavier and more bulky, the bolt ae- 
tion longer and slower and the mecha- 
nism more liable to be rendered inoper- 
ative as the result of presence of rust 
and dirt, which is also more difficult to 
remove. 

Concerning (2), the chief advantage 
is economy in timber—no small matter. 
It is by this means that wood ean be 
eut to the best advantage and yet 
avoid a straight continental type stock. 
Japan splices on the toes of her butts 


aa 
qT 








Sxaren of Twk career Mark or 


Sworr Lee-Ewrieco Ririe 


and some powers use a cheaper and in- 
ferior variety of timber, which is 
usually either heavier or weaker than 
the walnut best suited to the purpose. 

Objection (3) is correct in the sense 
that the short barrel is too whippy to 
provide the highest degree of accuracy 
as normally ‘‘stocked up,’’ but the 
weapon was not designed as a target 
weapon in the full sense of the word, 
and although the intention is to im- 
prove the condition of things in the 
latest mark, the scope is limited by 
considerations of weight and the in- 
tention aims as much as anything at 
avoiding the complication that arises 
due to the necessity for making special 
provisions for snipers, although the 
gain in other important directions is 
recognized. 


Reversion to the system of attach- 


ment of bayonet to barrel may cause 
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an outery on the score of possible generally less reliable than 





barrel injury produced by bayonet age magazine arm could not 
fighting, but it is well to bear in mind _ tained, but the great strides | 
that in most cases—and in that of two- been taken by self-loaders d 
piece stocked weapons in particular— last few years leave little dou 
the barrel is the main girder of the really serviceable type will e, 
structure, and that the fore-end is at- knowing the difficulties of th 
tached to the barrel and action and author admits his unstinted 
not the barrel and action to the fore- tion for inventors who hav: 
end, the problem and produced 
THE DECREASE IN CALIBER that really do work even 1 
To the decrease of caliber, the au- Present they fall short of certair 
thor has a deep-rooted antipathy, be- tial service requirements. 


cause he believes in the stopping power The advantage conferred by the seli 


of a bullet with a larger cross-sectioned loading rifle is ability to develop 
area. However, he is in favor of the Volume of aimed fire of greater inte: 
principle of giving the man the light- ‘Sity than that from the most efficient 
est weapon and cartridge that will ‘‘do hand-operated magazine rifle in aver 
the job.’’ age hands. Im the opinion of 
‘Small bore rifles are not easy to Writer, this result is obtained, not s 
keep in good condition even by sports- ™uch by the rapidity with which 
men who are usually in possession of ™agazine can be emptied as by 
far more efficient cleaning appliances ®VOidance of disturbance and distra 
than those with which the soldier can tion inseparable from manipulation 
be encumbered.’** If stopping power 4 bolt. Opponents of the ‘‘self-loader”’ 
is needed, a well-sustained striking en- policy—and they are fairly numer 
ergy, and relatively easy cleaning in 0US—usually take up their final star 
the field, the writer is strongly of the on the time-honored difficulty of 
opinion that any reduction in a caliber ™unition supply. 
below .30-inch is undesirable. The question is certainly on: 
ereased importance all round, and th 
THE SELF-LOADING RIFLE safeguard against waste presumabh 
The self-loading rifle, in the writer’s is—as it always has been—a questio 
opinion, will be the small arm of the of training and fire discipline. T! 
future and that its introduction in idea is not to provide for ‘‘hose pij 
place of the normal type is only a_ fire at all times, and there is no 
matter of years, but no design has _ nite reason why the difficulty of 
come under his notice as yet that he munition supply could not be ove 
considers to be sufficiently reliable to come, but the main question docs | 
justify such replacement, and that appear to be ‘‘is it possible?’’ but ‘ 
hasty action in this direction might be it worth while?’’ 
fraught with calamitous consequences. On the subject of pistols, it is stated 
The requirements of modern war are that at one time ‘‘automatic’’ . 
so stringent—and none more so than in loading pistols bid fair to rep! 
the case of Britain—that a weapon revolver in most armies, but exp 





*See article by Lieut. Col. Townsend in this number ‘of the JOURNAL. 











oon h them in war has produced a 
trons reaction in favor of the older 
veaD These ‘‘self-loaders’’ are flat, 


mpact weapons, well suited to carry- 
ng in the pocket, but from the strictly 
service standpoint, which favors easy, 
singlehanded operation, ability to with- 
stand exposure to rough usage, neglect, 


ust, sand and mud, not to mention 
safety in use and freedom from acci- 
lents during training, they do not im- 
prove on aequaintance. 

EXPERIMENTS AND EXPENSES 
Expenditure on experiment in times 
peace—and particularly during the 

reactive period following a lengthy 
ind exhausting eonflict—is usually un- 
popular with the general public. Re- 


armament on an extensive scale—at 


ny time a difficult matter—becomes 
nereasingly diffieult, but none the less 
t is a fact that a publie that is only 


too ready to denounee such expendi- 
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ture in peace as spendthrift, is still 
stronger in its denunciation when war 
comes and the services are found want 
ing in material suitable for a diversity 
of up-to-date needs, and the services 

powerless in either ease—are blamed 
for the sins of commission and omis- 
sion. While the possibility of war ex 
ists—however remote such possibility 
may be—neglect of that form of na- 
tional insurance, the premium on which 
is represented by expenditure on the 
exploration of the possibilities of im- 
proved forms of war material, the se- 
lection of the best and most efficient 
forms and the essential arrangements 
for their rapid and economical produe- 
tions in emergency, is liable to prove 
calamitous. When faced with such ap- 
parently paradoxical conditions of de- 
velopment as are in evidence today, 
the problems of armament are complex 


for any power. 


D 


The Airplane as a Weapon 


In offensive power the airplane has found no new 


weapon since the war. 


The machine gun and the 


bomb remain its only striking arms. With neither of 
these can it be reckoned a major offensive machine. 


Aviation is ordained to remain an auxiliary of the 
two major departments of the national defense until 
it ean develop accurate, deadly striking power. Ex- 
periments are being made with gas bombs. Perhaps 


this field, or some other not yet explored, will give 
the air service the offensive requisite to place it on a 
parity with the naval and land forces. 

The one point in the American defensive system 
which is dangerously vulnerable to aviation, even in 
aviation’s present state, is the Panama eanal.—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 














Meeting the Navy 
By a Landlubber 


ITHIN the Army we recognize 
and stress the importance of 
=a close cooperation between the 
arms of the service that will operate 
together during battle. We know that 
the surest ways of securing this needed 
cooperation is to have the officers of 
an arm personally acquainted with a 
large number of officers of other arms, 
and by establishing a mutual famili- 
arity by personal observation of their 
daily life and military problems. We 
know, too, that this personal contact 
invariably 





reacts during war 
every way to the ad- 


time in 





One hundred and forty-sey 
all grades and branch 
Army accepted the invitatio. 


of 


results were so obviously 


} 


that the future will probab!. 


cers of the Navy with the 
ing Army 
the Army with the N 
maneuvers, 


affords. 


d 


avy 
whenever the 

WE START SEAWARI 
As the boats containing 
of the 


Panam 


lubbers drew clear 
we looked out over 


were 





vantage of the serv- 
ice as a whole. 


Since the the Army 


World 


Cooperation 
and Navy 
can be developed by 


between miration 


seene | 





War we have recog- ‘ There at 

nized the wider ap- mutual acquaintance the greate 
plication of this of personnel, developed the Fleet in 
principle. We have by contacts such as de- had alway 
rightly gone to great scribed in this article distant sor 
lengths in making = but about 


personal contacts with the civilian pop- 
ulation, knowing certainly that a bet- 
ter mutual understanding would result 
and that 


in times of great national 
peril our country would, in conse- 
quence, be more effectively safe- 
guarded. 


In the past three or four years great 
progress has been made through the 
joint Army and Navy maneuvers in 
developing the principles of close co- 
operation between our land and naval 
forees. An invitation extended by the 
Fleet for a large group of Army offi- 
cers to accompany the Navy in its ma- 
neuvers in Panama from March 1 to 5, 
was a successful step in this direction. 
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knew very, 


O} 


al 


ul 


) 


T) 


t} 


docks and 


a 


to? 


r 


S 


t 


Satis 
see Of 


\ ny dur 
maneuvers and officers , 


ng fleet 


rtunity 


officers 


I 


| . 
land 


a sense of inte) 


impressed 


th 


and the 


actom 


ffi 


VW 


Wil 


+ 


se ad 


whiel 


very little. Bat 


es 


light eruisers and destroyers, al! 
and glittering in the early 
sun, dotted the waters of the | 

After boarding our assigned 


we watched them weigh anchor 
le arne 1 


Fleet get under way. We 


this time that it requires 
mately an hour and a half for a 


tleship of the Oklahoma type to attan 
that if the 


full speed from seratch and 


engines were suddenly stopped 


at full speed she would trav 


imately four miles before 
rest. But what wonder 
weighs 27,500 tons. 

We were soon divided i: 


] 
Cl 


CO! 


wl 


mor 


nmnr 
) 
ippre 


Meeting 


the 








rted tours of inspection. 


These tours 


on 
at intervals 
out the trip and we learned 
nteresting battle- 

ps. The the 
Oklahoma, a first-line battleship of the 
lreadnaught, pre-Jutland type. The 
late types constructed since the battle 
Jutland embody features developed 
a result of a eareful study of that 
ttle, and the West Virginia is the 
eader of the post-Jutland type. The 
Oklahoma mounts eight three-inch 
intiaireraft guns, twelve  five-inch 
guns and ten fourteen-inch guns. She 
is equipped with two submerged type 


continued 


facts about 


writer was aboard 


torpedo tubes, and earries two obser- 
and two combat seaplanes. We 
during the 


lortunate enough 


course of the maneuvers to see the 
ship’s four planes catapulted in what 
} 


believed to be record time. 


1s 


NAVAL TACTICS 


uring the first day there were two 


ers, one before and the other 








Preparing to Catapult 


Seaplane in position prepared to receive impetus that will launch it from the battleship 


after dark, but we did not at any time 
during the cruise learn much of the 
detailed tactical dispositions. Of the 
naval officers only the captain and his 
staff appeared to know what was hap- 
pening tactically. And this is easily 
understood. When a appears 
within range only the captain and the 
navigators the 


Others have spe- 


target 


are concerned with 
ship’s maneuvering. 
cific missions such gunnery, engi- 
neering and communications. To this 
they must give their undivided atten- 
tion. Since they have nothing what- 
ever to do 


ship or any other ship of the fleet, 


as 


with maneuvering their 
there is no need for them to be familiar 
with the tactical situation. 

However, fleet 
moving in the presence of an enemy 
applies the principles of security in 
much the same way as military forces 
First, in order from the enemy are de 
stroyers, speedy craft capable of about 
forty-one miles an hour, low lying in 
the water. 


we did learn that a 


They are intended to gai 
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and maintain contact with an enemy 
and to sereen the ships in rear while 
they take up battle formation. Next 
come the cruisers, with more arma- 
ment and less speed than the destroy- 
ers. They drive in, develop the enemy 
and cover the deployment of the main 
body in rear. Somewhere well for- 
ward, depending entirely on the situa- 
tion, comes the bulk of the submarines. 
If speed is not essential, as is the case 
when the fleet convoys troopships, the 
submarines may form the first line. 
After the cruisers come the battle- 
ships. These constitute the decisive 
element of the fleet. A major naval 
battle, such as we might expect if at- 
tacked by a combination of powers, 
would in the final analysis be won or 
lost by the action of the battleships. 
They are slower than either the de- 
stroyers or cruisers, being forced, by 
the increased armament they earry, to 


sacrifice speed 








the Navy 


Well back of the front li; 
they will be less liable to 
ment, are the _ aircraft 
Though at present we hav 


i 


earrier, the Langley, two ot 


Lexington and the Saratoga. 
to be added to the Fleet. Th 


is a large unwieldy-looking s| 


gives the impression of being 


series of hangars without sid 


one above another. Howeve: 


of graceful lines in no way 


performance in shooting and 


ing its planes. In more than o 


sand launchings there has | 

one accident and this proved 
In rear of the battleships 

supply and hospital ships 


er" 


rn 


Ny 


when thinking of fleets we a 


to forget that the problems ot 


and hospitalization are just 


as 


tant to them as they are to arn 


that the question of bases 


as serious for them. 


Catapulting a Seaplane 


is 


Plane from the “Oklahoma” just after leaving the catapulting mechani 
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lepth of the formation initially the torpedoes struck could be felt dis- 
ndent upon the well-known tinetly, making the problem much 

e that the screen should be far ore realistic. 

forward to prevent the enemy 
ing on the main body before it 
loved, yet not so far that the 
elements can be defeated be- 


The last of the Army officers came 
ashore after a five-day calm weather 
eruise, every one of them feeling that 
é' the experience was invaluable both 
e main body ean support it. ; , me 

: ' from an educational point of view and 
formations vary with cireum- 

Fleets adopt initially more or 
ndard formations to meet differ- 


as affording an opportunity for better 
acquaintance, and hence future closer 


° . ce pati j » Heers . » 
t probable enemy situations. ooperation with the officers of the 


On March 3, the Fleet put to sea for ; 
need torpedo practice. In this Ve? arises the Navy will stay to the 


Navy. We know that if an emergency 


ractice dummy torpedoes with small end with whatever fighting gear Con- 
charges designed to explode on contact gress may provide them. And as hosts 


were fired. The foree of impact as they have no peers! 


D 


A Promising Aviation Program 


The recent agitation with regard to the aviation 
services was ill-founded so far as Colonel William 
Mitechell’s charges were concerned, but the hearings, 
nevertheless, had the effect to let in a great deal of 
light on the general subject of the Army and Navy 
flying services, and that light is reflected in the ap 
propriation bills for the services now before Con- 
gress. Navy and Army services are kept apart in the 
bills reported or in committee preparation, but the 
flyers in each branch are, by the pending and thus 
far approved legislation, favored with a high degree 
of autonomy in command, and provision is made for 
liberal building. The bill for the Army Air Service 
which has been agreed upon by the House Military 
Committee is particularly encouraging in its pro- 
visions for the expansion and control. 

If approved by Congress, the bill will give us an 
air corps in the Army which will have 1,650 officers, 
550 reserve officers on active duty, and 15,000 en- 
listed men, including 500 flying cadets. It marks the 
end of the proposition to create a department of the 
air with a cabinet officer, and also of the scheme to 
consolidate War and Navy Departments in a Depart- 
ment of National Defense.—Boston Transcript. 











Shall We Commit National Suicide? 


By H. H. Wilson’ 


HERE is certainly no inconsist- 
ency in advocating all reason- 
} able international agencies for 
the preservation of world peace, and 
at the same time advocating reasonable 
national preparation for the contin- 
gency of war. It took advancing civili- 
zation many centuries to enforce a rea- 
sonable degree of peace between indi- 
viduals and compel them to submit 
their controversies to impartial and 
disinterested tribunals, and I see no 
reason why we should expect the world 
suddenly to change its whole mode of 
thought and, for the 


has recognized the right of si 

That right not only grants » 

but imposes a duty. If I am. 
derous intent, attacked, an 

ment has come when I must « 

the life of my assailant or 

own, I not only have the pri) 

it becomes my most solem: 
myself, my family and my co 

save my own life by taking that 
assailant, and anyone who denies ¢] 
right and duty of the citize: 
the very foundation on whic! 
zation must rest. 


1s 


Genes 


Just as 





future, submit all its 


vidual has th: 





international contro- 
versies to established 
tribunals, and peace- 
fully abide the re- 
sults. It may take to 
generations to give 


If it is the duty of the 
nation to defend itself, 
it is clearly its duty 
doit 


and duty of si 
ervation, so 

nation has, a: 
always maint 


i must 


] 


right of self~ 
If it is the duty 


efficiently 











the world such confi- 
dence in its own tri- 
bunals, such steadfast belief in the 
impartiality and integrity of such 
tribunals, that all nations will submit 
to their decisions and carry out their 
judgments. We are undoubtedly mak- 
ing progress and the time will certainly 
come when aggressive warfare, even 
when waged in a righteous cause, will 
be held illegal. That time, however, 
will only come when the international 
peace agencies acquire universal re- 
spect and confidence. Such respect and 
confidence can be acquired only after 
long experience. 

Only the dreamer can bélieve that 
the world has seen its last war. Every 
code of law the race has ever adopted 


the nation to defend 
itself, it is clearly 
duty to do it efficiently. 

Modern wars are won, not | 
power, but by the natural resow 
necessary to carry on 
technical ability to use those resources 
intelligently and_ efficiently 
safety of the nation therefore de; 
primarily upon the patriotism of i 
educated classes. One justification for 
taxing the property of all alike to sup- 
port higher educational 
and technical schools, lies in the fact 
that the knowledge imparted by thes 
institutions will render the nation 
more efficient in self-defense 
who encourage the youth of o 
try, and especially the students of our 


war and the 


institutions 


Those 


r coun- 





*Prominent lawyer of Lincoln, Nebraska. 


He has been a leader in his State 
advocating the League of Nations and adherence to the World Court. 
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/ ae at io nal 


nstitutions of learning, to 
themselves never to join the 

forees of our country, are as- 
vrave responsibilities. 
existence as a free nation may, 
time, depend upon the will- 
of our young men to defend 
Shall a young man be 
ged to aceept the bounty of the 
offers him, practically 
without eost, a eollege or university 
ineation and technical training, and 
he also encouraged to withhold the 
henefit of knowledge so acquired when 
his State or nation is in danger? Shall 
he be encouraged to aecept the shelter 
of his parental roof and the care and 
nurture of his parents and then be en- 
ouraged to pledge himself never to 
use foree to protect that home and his 


ntry. 


which 


state 


parents ? 

What must be the mental attitude 
of a young man who accepts the bounty 
of the publie in the development of all 
of his natural powers and then pledges 
himself never to use those powers in 
defense of his benefactor? What shall 
we say of the patriotism of those who 
would teach young men to take that 
attitude? It would be far more logical 
if the publie should require the bene- 


spe 
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Suicide 


ficiaries of its public education to 
pledge themselves, if found fit, to vol- 
unteer their services in defense of their 
benefactors. 

The agencies of modern warfare are 
such that a thousand men, well trained 
and equipped, are more than the equal 
of one hundred 
training or equipment. 


without 
There is no 
danger that the people of America will 
ever support their Government in an 
unjust aggressive war, but I sincerely 


thousand 


hope the time will never come when 
redblooded young Americans will re- 
fuse to defend their own country when 
its fundamental invaded. 
To encourage the youth of this nation 


rights are 
to pledge themselves never to take up 
arms under any circumstances, is little 
short of committing national suicide. 

It would therefore seem clear that 
the State, in offering its educational 
facilities to its young men, has not only 
the right, but is charged with the clear 
duty of requiring of them such rea- 
sonable military training as will ren- 
der them efficient in national defense. 
In my opinion, its university would 
fail in one of its legitimate functions 
if it did not require the military train- 
ing of the youth of the State. 


D 


Our Responsibilities 
The time has not come for the sinking of our war- 
ships, or the closing of our schools for the training 
of Army and Navy officers. Comparisons show that 
New York City today needs more policemen, better 


trained, rather than fewer. 


In an armed and restless 


world, it is not the peace-loving nations like the 
United States that should forget the responsibilities 


of self-protection and of world order. 


We are not 


arming against our neighbors, but are merely taking 
a sober view of our responsibilities —American Re- 


view of Reviews. 








Sergeant Instructors With The Guard 
By Major Thomas W. Hammond, Infantry 


ATIONAL GUARD 


tions, made in 


Regula- 
pursuance of 


ee law, provide that sergeants of 
the Regular Army shall be assistants 


to the Regular Army officers who are 
detailed as instructors of the National 
Guard. The duties of these sergeants 
are determined by a consideration of 
the character of duty required of the 
instructors, and this in turn is deter- 
mined by the kind of training that 
must be given to the National Guard 
by the Regular Army. The character 
of this training is determined by the 


mission of the Na- 


procured from among the w! 
lation of the country. Twelv 

officers are recruited from a » 
of more than a hundred millions of 
people. Officers of the Regular Arm, 
are assigned to duties with al! parts , 

the Army and in all parts of the eon. 
tinental limits of the United States and 
other places of the world where parts 
of the Army are located. The enlisted 
men of the Regular Army ar 
recruited from the country large, 
and Regular officers, as a rule, find th 
enlisted men for their organizations 
them by 


likew ISf 


sent to 





tional Guard. . 
Under the present "The 
national military pol- of 
icy laid down by 
Congress in the Na- 
tional Act, 
the the 
National Guard has 


the 
with the 


Defense 
mission of 


sergeant-instructor 
Regular 
National 
Guard must be 
ble of appreciating its 
conditions of 


general recruiting 
On the other 
hand, the Nationa 
Guard is an institu- 


service. 


Army 


tion which is pecu 
liarly 


“apa- 
loeal in its 
character. The offi- 
cers of the National 


service 





been defined by the 

War Department to be that of troops 
ready to take the field for active serv- 
ice immediately upon the outbreak of 
war. Such a mission requires that the 
standards of the National Guard must 
be the same as those of the Regular 
Army. These standards are reached 
in both components by systems of de- 
velopment which are the same in char- 
but differ widely in 
methods. 

The conditions of service in the Na- 
tional Guard are widely different from 
those found in the Regular Army. The 
Regular Army is an institution which 
is distinetly national in its character. 
The officers for the Regular Army are 
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acter may 


Guard must be pr 
cured locally. Instead of going to the 
whole country for our National Guard 
officers we must find them in the locali 
ties where the units are located. The 
thirty-five officers needed in the Si 
Paul garrison must be found within th 
city of St. Paul and the three officers 
for the Long Prairie Company must b 
found in the small town of 
Prairie. Instead of having the advan 
tage of service in all parts of the world 
National Guard officers are limited to 
the character of service which they find 
in their own loeal units. The recruit 
ment of enlisted men for the Nationa! 
Guard is also a peculiarly local prob 
Instead of the officers finding th 


Long 


lem. 





Instructors With 
to their organizations by a 
recruiting service they must 
themselves and recruit the men 
r companies from among the 
are living in or near their 
Many other cases of difference 
of conditions in the National Guard 
nd the Regular Army might be cited. 


Towns 


n fact, it might be said that the con- 

Jitions surrounding the development 

these two components are different 
most every respect. 


INSTRUCTOR MUST. ADAPT HIMSELF 


Officers and noncommissioned officers 
Regular Army upon reporting for 
the National 
earn that the conditions surrounding 
the National Guard are totally differ- 
ent from those with which they are fa- 


duty with Guard must 


miliar in the Regular Army; and be- 
cause these conditions are different the 
methods of training and the methods 
of development generally in the Na- 
tional Guard must be different if the 
National Guard is to reach the same 
The 


methods must conform to conditions. It 


standards as the Regular Army. 


is therefore necessary for the instructor 
to adapt himself to these new con- 
Now, as a matter of fact, this 
of adaptability will not be 
found in every officer or enlisted man. 
It is a 


cutlons. 


quality 


quality that exists largely as a 
matter of intelligence and understand- 
ing and of the exercise of common 
sense. The fact that this quality must 
be present in the instructor makes it 
important that the War Department 
be very careful in selecting both offi- 
cers and sergeants for duty with the 
National Guard. 

The standards for the Regular Army 
and for the National Guard must be 
the same. No officer and no sergeant 
must ever be allowed to entertain the 


National 


Guard 


idea that the standards for the Na- 
tional Guard can be different or lower 
than those for the Regular Army. Just 
here I think it might also be said that 
no officer of the National Guard should 
admit that the 
standards of discipline, the standards 
of efficiency, the standards of effective 
usefulness of the National Guard are 
different for the Regular 
Army. The requirements for the bat- 
tlefield fix our standards, and those re- 
quirements are the same for all com- 
Also 
it is important to stress, in connection 
with instruction, 
standards and methods, that the Na- 
tional Guard must be developed so 
that the various units will be able to 


ever for a moment 


from those 


ponents and parts of our Army. 


these subjects of 


function in an emergency without the 
The Na- 
Guard must be able when the 


assistance of instructors. 
tional 
emergency comes to stand on its own 
feet. Whatever officers and 
missioned officers are on duty with it 
at the time it is 


noncom- 
called into Federal 
service should go along with it, as part 
of it, as National Guardsmen, and not 
as Regular Army instructors. In that 
capacity they will be of real use and 
if they do not go that way they should 
not go with it at all. In my opinion 
it should be the policy of the War De 
partment that, upon call into Federal 
service, the officers and sergeants of 
the Regular Army who are on duty at 
that time with the National Guard be 
available, if wanted by the State au- 
the 


expansion to 


for incorporation into 


the 


thorities, 
National 
war strength. 


Guard in 


THE SERGEANT’S DUTIES 
Now, coming down from these gen- 
eral principles let us see how we can 
apply them in defining the duties of 


the sergeant-instructors. In the first 
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Instructors With 
place it is necessary for the sergeant to 
know what he is going to teach; and 
then he must be able to ‘‘get over,’’ 
under the conditions which he finds in 
the National Guard, the instruction 
which he wants to impart. All this 


sounds easy. As a matter of fact it has 


been found by experience to be ex- - 


tremely difficult. First, he must know; 
secondly, he must be able to instruct. 
His service in the Regular Army gives 
him a most valuable background from 
which to start. But the special work 
he must do with the National Guard 
requires special study and prepara- 
ration. He finds himself instructing, 
very often, the company officers, a 
group just ahead of that in which 
he has spent all of his service in the 
Regular Army. To do his instructing 
effectively he must prepare himself 
carefully, not only as to what he is 
going to teach, but also as to how he is 
going to teach it. Such preparation 
ealls for careful planning. The plan- 
ning is the function of the instructor 
and not of the sergeant, but this plan- 
ning must be done in consultation with 
the sergeant. 

In order that it may be done to the 
best advantage, and that the prepara- 
tion of the sergeant may be carefully 
supervised in order to carry out ef- 
fectively the plans as made, it is 
necessary that the sergeant be on duty 
at the same station with the instructor 
under whom he is serving. This means 
that the sergeant should not be sent to 
a station where he is alone with one or 
two units. There are many other ob- 
jections to having the sergeant alone 
at a station, but this one in itself is 
sufficient in my opinion to keep him 
with the instructor. In addition to 
knowing what he is to teach and how 
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he is to teach it, it is als 
that the sergeant-instructor 
larly assigned as instruct nar. 
ticular units of the regim: yt wit! 
which he is on duty. In Way } : 
develops an association wit! 
pany which is mutually helpful to hiy 
and to the company. It mak: 
work easier. He is interest: 
ing in close touch with everythin 
company is doing. He feels he be 
to it and is responsible in a for its 
development. Whenever h: 
visit to one of his companies hy 
be particularly informed and 
structed on the subjects that he is to 
take up on that particular visit. The 
company commander also should be in- 
formed of what subjects the sergeant 
will be best prepared to assist him 
with on the oceasion of his visit 


mak 

HiaKeS A 
1) 

should 


well in 


AN ILLUSTRATION 


I might illustrate what I hav 
mind by explaining what is actuall; 
being done in the 206th Infantry 
(Minn.). This regiment has Sergeant 
Roy B. Deering assigned to 
following organizations of the regi- 
ment: Companies A, B, G, I and K 
and the Medical Detachment. Under 
the money allotment for this regiment 
for the travel of sergeant-instructors, 
Sergeant Deering is able to make one 
visit each month to each company lo- 
eated away from his permanent sta- 
tion in St. Paul, that is, to Companies 
G, I and K. The other organizations 
are in St. Paul. He visits them ever 
drill night except when he is absent in 
the country. For any 
month the subjects which Sergeant 
Deering will take up are selected from 
the training program for the compan) 
for that particular month and from thi 


particular 
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‘eets which are to be covered 


t the e of the annual armory in- 
| These subjects are selected 
the instruetor. Sergeant Deering is 
ected to prepare himself on these 
rticu subjects. The company 


ae ander is informed by letter that 

‘ain date Sergeant Deering 
-isit his organization and be pre- 
saved to assist the company with these 
ial r subjects. Before starting 
on his visit of instruetion, Sergeant 
Deering reports to the Regular Army 
nstructor and goes over with him in 
letail just how he is going to put over 
the instruction with the company. In 
this way mistakes or errors are caught 
nd corrected, and methods of instruc- 
tion checked up. 

After arrival at the company station 
the sergeant and the company com- 
mander go over together the instrue- 
tion for that evening. Now it may 
happen that the eaptain has found that 
instead of eovering these particular 
subjects he has a more important prob- 
lem confronting him which he feels 
should be taken up with the sergeant. 
In such a ease the sergeant’s instruc- 
tions are to go ahead with the captain’s 
problem instead of any or all parts of 
the program which had been previously 
outlined. On each visit the sergeant 
obtains from the company commander 
suggestions as to what points should 
he covered in his next visit, and these 
points are, of course, ineluded by the 
instructor when he prepares the list of 
subjects for the next visit. After the 
completion of each visit the sergeant 
reports to the instructor what he did 
and how he did it. On each visit Ser- 
geant Deering carries with him sample 
copies of all blank forms, reports, etc., 
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which are used in company administra 
tion. 

This system is working well in the 
regiment. It has in it the application 
of the following essential principles: 
First, the sergeant. knows definitely 
what he is going to teach; secondly, 
he makes special preparation in meth 
ods of instruction; thirdly, the com- 
pany commander is given sufficient no 
tice of what is to be taken up so that 
he also can prepare himself to get the 
maximum good from the sergeant’s 
visit. In the regiment all four ser- 
geants are stationed in St. Paul. 
Eight organizations of the regiment 
are in St. Paul and eleven are in the 
country. All communications coming 
from the companies to regimental 
headquarters and all going from regi- 
mental headquarters to the companies 
pass through the hands of the sergeant 
instructor assigned to the company. 
The sergeant-instructor does not actu- 
ally handle the paper from an admin- 
istrative standpoint in regimental 
headquarters, but he examines it suffi- 
ciently to keep himself informed of 
what the company is doing, and makes 
any pertinent notes which he may 
think useful to him in carrying on his 
instruction with the company. In all 
this, care is taken that the sergeant 
shall not do the actual work for the 
company, and he is especially cau 
tioned that in carrying on instruction 
he must never give the impression to 
the men that he is doing something that 
the company officers can not do. In 
other words, the instructors are not al- 
lowed to discredit the company officers 
in any way before their own men. In 
my opinion this is a very important 
point and must be carefully guarded. 











Operations in Italy in 1918 
By Major J. R. N. Weaver, Infantry 


HE operations on the Italian lowed to make pertinent 
front in 1918 are specifically and allocations. Both th 
those attendant upon the two the navy had been ‘‘run on | 





major engagements: the Battle of the and the magazines and depots drajy 
Piave in June, and the epie Battle of | by the Libyan War had not 
Vittorio-Veneto, October 24 to Novem- filled. Therefore, Italy was, on mobili 
ber 4. A profitable study of these op- zation, far behind Austria’s prey 
erations entails, however, consideration standard in equipment, being partiey 
of the general situation antecedent to larly deficient in cannon, mortars. eas 
1918, the special situation at the open- material, and machine guns. For th 
ing of that year, and certain other shortages, not satisfactorily met w 
phases of the Italian national life, not the very closing phases of the war, It 
strictly military. Italy’s suecesses and sacrificed her manpower. 
failures reflected indubitably economic Her national resources were barr 
strictures, national characteristics, pol- of coal and metals: she was greatly d 
icies and sentiments, all making per- pendent upon the outside world for 
spective for an appreciation of her her economic existence,—but unt 
participation in the World War. after the Caporetto disaster the world 
In 1914, Italy, as a member of the hurtled bloodily by, vouchsafing noth- 
Triple Alliance, found herself fettered jing to Italy. Whether or not her entr 
to a world outeast. Italian sentiment, into the war was altruistic. she stood 
reminiscent of Italy’s own trials, was to play a lone hand against her ti 
as greatly aroused over Austria’s im- ditional enemy; for the Russian arn 
plaeable attitude toward Servia as was had given ground north of the Car 
the world’s—more in fact, for Italy pathians, and Servia was failing in h 
had suffered at Austria’s hands; and ¢eooperation, so that many Aust 
the provinces of Italia Irredenta were Hungarian divisions were straightway 
aching voids in the Italian body politic. released for service on the Italia 
When Austria evinced no disposition to front. one of maximum military com- 
respond to Italy’s pourparlers, sever- plexity. 
anee of treaty relations followed .on tlre 
: THE FRONTIER 
May 3, 1915, and three weeks later, a 
on May 23, Italy declared war. The Treaty of 1866 had establish 
Although General Cadorna had fore- ®" artificial, and therefore partic 
seen the inevitable entry into the war larly vulnerable, frontier between i A 
and had made his plans and requisi- and Austria; the great wedge 0! | 
tions accordingly, the Italian layman Austrian Trentino strategical|) domi 
had the failing common to his kind: mated the northern valleys, thrusting 
preparedness seemed tantamount to to within twenty miles of centers vil 
wur, hence even after severance of to Italy’s national existence. 1! 
treaty relations, Cadorna was not al- Austrians stood along the southen 
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e Carnie, Cadorie, and Ju- 
with all their great hinter- 
penetrability organized for 
of defense by mere hands- 
Austrian and Magyar soldiery. 
asses constituted ever-menacing 
r assault on the lines of com- 
to Italy’s eastern frontier, 
along the Isonzo from Pon- 

tebba to the Adriatie. 
From the beginning to the end 
taly’s problem lay along this formi- 
djable salient frontier, nearly as great 
ts extent as the western front it- 
Throughout the Italy’s 
ssion was to hold to the north and 
To maintain the in- 


war, 


nush to the east. 
tegrity of her communications to the 
east, a limited offensive on the moun- 

n front, particularly the Trentino, 
To contain as great a 
roportion of the enemy as_ possible 
the eastern frontier was 
another vital eonsideration to insure 


was essential. 
way trom 


er accomplishment of her mission with 
the Allies, that of suecessfully engag- 
undivided attention of the 
Austria-Hungary. Cadorna 
saw from the outset that his mission 
ay in the conquest of the opposing 
army rather than in recovery of the 
The bulk of that army 
stood on the eastern front, where to 
the end of the war it had numerical 
superiority, being able to man its other 
ronts with a minimum garrison, which 
ltaly had to confront with a holding 
loree as great on that front as on her 
eastern front. It was a situation rife 
with strategieal and tactical possibili- 
ties, which for Italian arms lay pri- 
marily in the adept astuteness of the 
rapier, rather than in the power of the 


t ludgeon 


ng the 


armies ol 


ST prov inees. 


There were four passes into the 
'rentino, but they were not assailable, 
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nor did they lead to remunerative ob- 
the 
east of the Trentino presented no par- 
ticular advantage to either side; but 
on the eastern 


jectives; the mountain front to 


front, organization in 
depth was possible for the Italians over 
a comparatively favorable front, which 
afforded chances for strategical em- 
ployment and would engage a greater 
proportion of the enemy (in further- 
Active of- 


permit of 


ance of the main mission). 


fensive eastward would 


thrusts to free the captive city of 
Trieste, cut Austria’s avenue to the 
sea, and connect with the Allied Balkan 
aspirations. 


THE FIRST TWO YEARS 


So, through the years of the 
prior to 1918, we find the Italian 
armies pounding continuously on their 
eastern front major offensives, 
whilst a desperate cellar and roof-top 
gang war waged over the tops, through 
the bowels, and between the peaks of 
that alpine labyrinth north and north- 
east of the plains of Lombardy, Ve- 
netia, and Friulia. 

In the seven 1915, the 
Italian effort to penetrate the Ausfrian 
lines had failed, largely through ‘‘too 
slavish adherence to method,’’ but the 
Austrian exit to the plains had been 
expeditiously blocked. Meanwhile the 
bulk of the Italian armies battled 
mightily from Pontebba to the 
against Boroevic’s group. In 
titanie struggles which have 


war 


with 


months of 


sea 
army 
forever 
sanctified the fastnesses beyond Isonzo 
—at Gorizia, San Michele, and Mont 
Sabotino—280,000 Italian battle easu- 
alties had been suffered, with a 68,000 
mortality. The flower of the 
regular establishment had been 
down, of course, but the Austrian army 


Italian 
eut 


had been reduced to extremity also, 
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of 


fall 
Piave, 


in the 


by the Austrians 
: fore the Battle of the 
ian line instead of X and VII as shown in the ma 


Be 


Piave. 


attack made 


» Battle of the 


> successful 


front be 
the 


battle 
showing 
the 


Also 


Showing the 
1917. 
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| only by a superabundance 
guns, of which, as late as 
k of the war, Italy had only 
ix] ed. Although during the last 
onth of 1915 Cadorna had but twenty 
tl rounds per gun per day of 
| lost one-half of his medium 
prematures, such was the 
his ordnance. Italy was 

. ajoring in a stern school. 

In 1916 the Italian operations had 
the color of suecess, the ‘‘straf’’ ex- 
pedition alone resulting in 100,000 
asualties for the Austrians. When 
Brussilov delivered such a disastrous 
surprise to the Austrians on the Rus- 
sian front, Cadorna took quick advan- 
tage to push beyond Gorizia, gaining 
the western segment of that sun-baked 
rocky inferno, the Carso. The offen- 
sives against the enemy along the hith- 
erto indicated lines continued through 
1916 with unabated fury, resulting in 
casualties to the Italian arms of 483,- 
000, of whom 120,000 were killed. 

In January of 1917, the lines of com- 
munication for the Salonica campaign 
were extended through Italy, bringing 
to her doors some belated attention 
from the Allies; but this was to small 
avail, although Italy by this time had 
east her whole lot with the Allies by 
declaring war on Germany in August, 
1916. Her casualties January to Sep- 
tember, 1917, amounted to 92,000 killed 
and 226,000 wounded. Twice this 
number were sick. 

Italy was sorely tried; her people 
and her armies were subjected to 
greater privations than were those of 
England and France; alone among the 
Allies she had done most of her fighting 
on enemy soil. Germany had started 
her insidious propaganda, both in rear 
of, and in the zone of the advance. It 
fell upon fertile ground in war-stricken 
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Italy. The communists and radicals of 
every sort were very active. The mails, 
like the other poverty-stricken public 
services, were inadequate; soldiers and 
families were separated by a bogey- 
filled void. Eleven Italian major offen- 
sives had been thrust at or through the 
Isonzo front. The army, not skilled in, 
nor conscious of, the intangibilities of 
morale, did not sense what was hap- 
pening to it, did not recognize that the 
Austrians had reached stalemate too. 
Never did soldiery need welfare and 
morale work more—but there was no 
organized effort along these lines any- 
where in Italy. Epidemics, fostered by 
untold hardships and privations, had 
raised gorgon heads; and then the 
Pope most inopportunely stressed his 
plea for peace to both peoples. Quickly 
the German virus spread in these sores. 
Riots occurred in the munition center, 
Turin. Many of the disaffected work- 
ers were sent to the front to expiate 
their sins—mostly to the Second Corps, 
where shortly they were to lift hyssop 
to Italy’s bleeding lips. 


THE ‘‘CAPORETTO DISASTER’’ 


At this juncture, ‘‘The responsible 
military and political of 
the Dual Monarchy were 
that they would not be able to stand a 
continuation of the battle and a twelfth 
attack on the Isonzo’’ (Ludendorf), 
so it became necessary for the Austri- 
ans to attack to prevent internal col- 
lapse. Ludendorf at this time stated 
that the Austrian troops on the Isonzo 
were so exhausted that none of them 
could be sent against Roumania. Noth- 
ing remained but to send von Biilow 
with a German corps to the Isonzo, to 
consummate Ludendorf’s plan for a 
strategic surprise with his newly de- 
veloped tactical convergence. 


authorities 
convinced 
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On October 24, 1917, at 2 a. m., in 
a welter of wind-driven sheets of rain 
and gas clouds, with snow swirling 
down from the highlands, the Austro- 
German hordes came down on the Sec- 
ond Corps at Caporetto. General Ca- 
pello had, contrary to orders, retained 
an offensive disposition, with his front 
area densely crowded. Others among 
Cadorna’s commanders had not yet 
learned from their great mentor prin- 
ciples of elastic defense—in depth. 
There was lack of flanking fire. In the 
crisis, Badoglio’s lateral communica- 
tions failed utterly; Cavacioechi had 
saved out as reserve for his corps only 
a battalion and a squadron. When the 
attack was launched, the Italians were 
puzzled by the new ‘‘infiltration’’ tac- 
ties; they waited in vain for the 
counter artillery fire that Cadorna’s 
eareful plans had provided for just 
such a contingency. For reasons never 
explained it did not come down, and its 
failure was colossal in effect. The Ital- 
ian casualties in the Caporetto debacle 
were 320,000, of which 285,000 were 
prisoners, cut off ds they desperately 
fought rearguard actions in a retreat 
which erities call a masterpiece of mil- 
itary skill and cool judgment. 

According to plans long before pro- 
vided, the front fell back to the Taglia- 
mento, to the Livenza, to the Monti- 
eano, and finally to Father Piave, 
barely a score of miles from the treas- 
ure trove of Venice. The Due d’Aosta’s 
Third Army, battling heroically, 
crossed the Piave on November 10— 
and on that line the Italian Army stood 
finally by its own mighty effort. 

The Allied world was stunned by 
this stupendous cataclysm. Their 
greatest statesmen and soldiers rushed 
to Italy to retrieve the situation. Three 
sritish divisions detrained at Mantua 
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during November, and wit Bre 
divisions moved to a pe —— 
Montello and facing As T 
found instead of the expecied cha 
well-stabilized line. On November + 


Rapallo, the Allies evolved out 
catastrophe almost amp\|: mn 
tion in final agreement on th , 
needed unity of command and py 
for the remaining period of hostilit, 
this in the ageney of the Supre 
Council sitting at Versaill: Diaz 7 
lieved Cadorna, who joined the sy 


preme Council. 


Italy, meanwhile, was 
galvanized to heights of patriotic , 
deavor that buried all creeds 
screeds. The United States dee 
war against Austria-Hungary on D 
eember 7. The Austrians strove d 
perately to exploit their Caporett 
coup, but the shades of the Roma 
Legion stood with their sons on Piave 
and with the final Italian counteratt 


on Christmas day the Austrians left 
the Piave—that Piave which d’An- 
nunzio apostrophized with nation-wide 


clarion effect as, ‘‘this Piave—the vit 
vein of our existence, the deep artery 
of the blood of our land. If it 


pierced our hearts must cease to beat.” 
And the raw levies came, eager to fight 
for their beloved Italy—a miracle of 


rebirth accomplished by appeal to se1 
timent. 

Nineteen seventeen ended with 
total of 750,000 casualties for the vy 
However, the great wound heal 
healthily with the new ideas of | 
and social welfare, along with spe 
ized instruction of soldiery and | 
ers, strongly intrenched. 


SPECIAL SITUATION IN 115 


Diaz now organized in great « 
in five lines: Ist, on the Piave; - 
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Bachiglione Rivers; 3d, 
to the sea; 4th, Switzer- 
sea, continuing the Garda 
north; 5th, the River Po, 
sions for inundation reach- 
five miles inland from the 
The Third and 
\rmies were along the Piave 
sea north; the Fourth, Sixth, 
Seventh Armies along the 


s fifth line. 


t from east to west in order 
e Ninth Army, nine Infan- 
three eavalry divisions in 
reserve. 


of- 
He there- 


pprehended an Austrian 
down Lake Garda. 
nned an offensive for April, 
wever, had to be postponed 
May beeause of the steady de- 
ture from Italy of Allied troops to 
the Pan-German offensive in 
eparation on the western front. 
General Diaz’s estimate of the situa- 
contemplated three contingencies: 
the Austrians released troops ap- 
ciably to the front, he 
ld attack; 
Asiago Plateau, he would stand; 


western 
if they attacked him on 
they attacked him elsewhere, he 
vould counter with an offensive against 
\siago. ‘‘The situation of the Austro- 
Hungarian Italy had 

oved, inasmuch as several hundred 


Army in im- 
thousand prisoners of war had rejoined 
rom (Ludendorf). Hence, 
had 
Austrians were 
while the Italian 
ssened daily under the wastage of 
continual line fighting, The Italian See- 
nd Co 


Russia’’ 
the German 
withdrawn, the 


strength ; 


; 


divisions 


nhougn 


forces 


ps had been dispatched under 
\lbriechi to Franee, where it retrieved 

re at Caporetto by gallant ae- 
Reims. the 
ine had greatly short- 
the reduction to the Piave 


west of However, 


been 


It: 


front. In ‘‘linear if the 


trench works on the former front had 


statisties,’’ 


been placed end to end would 


York to Salt 


they 
have reached from New 
Lake City. 

Meanwhile the French had 


what could be accomplished by dint of 


shown 
a real artillery preparation. Persistent 
fighting continued on the Asiago front, 
where Mont Grappa’s huge bulk tow 
ered 7,000 feet in mid line. 
war amid snow-clad summits, on shell- 


It was a 


swept slopes where trenching was only 


accomplished by blasting. In many 
eases the lines were close, clinging to 
the opposite slopes of a ridge high in 
the clouds, where deep snow lay six 
months in the year. In these close situ- 
ations the troops were of necessity un 
derground, and a great deal of subter- 
ranean fighting, mining and counter 
mining, was done under conditions of 


Notable 


example of this type of operation was 


the most desperate hardship. 
on Grappa, where the periodic relief 
of the front line elements was in itself 
an operation of formidable extent, in- 
volving a march of twenty-two kilo- 
meters up trails so precipitous as to 
the dilettante under 
but the 


sturdy Alpini, Bersaglieri, and Arditi, 


daunt alpinist 


ideal conditions, over which 
carrying their own supplies, climbed in 
shell-fire 
from flanking peaks, accomplishing the 


the dark, under enfilading 
climb in six hours regularly. 

On these heights of which Grappa 
and Pasubio were but two out of thou 
sands studding the Alpine line over 
the whole northern front, there was no 
earth for works, or dugouts—none even 
for graves. No more pathetie picture 
could be envisaged than the mountain 
Calvary, marking the shell-shattered 
rock cairns covering the Italian dead 


In May, Charles of Austria and Wil- 
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Map Number 2 


Showing the Grappa-Piave front where the main effort was made by the Italia 
Army in the battle of Vittorio-Veneto and where the break-through was mac 


liam of Germany met at Spa, where 
they planned a major offensive against 
Italy. Krauss held for an Austrian at- 
tack down both sides of Lake Garda 
to cut off the Italian supply and divide 
the armies; Conrad wanted an attack 
upon the line in the Asiago uplands; 
Boroevie insisted on a straight drive 
across the Piave. The latter two plans 
were combined to follow von Artz’s 
scheme of converging attack against 
the remaining Venetian portion of the 
Udine salient. Von Artz arrogantly 
held out no strategic reserve in his 
final plan of attack. With this excep- 
tion, his plan was in effect Hinden- 
burg’s penetrating attack. 

The Austrians had, on the eve of 
their offensive, 40 per cent superiority 
in guns: 7,500 to 5,400. Also it must 
be remembered that the Italians were 
limited throughout their artillery pro- 


gram by restrictions; if they had go 
in for fire to the extent that was take 
as a matter of course in France 
supply of guns or munitions would 
never have sufficed for one big offer 
Nor did the Italians have thy 
great morale-sustaining factors, tanks 
and yperite. On June 12, Conrad ex 
cuted a*diversion with his Tenth Army 
against the passes through the west 
Trentino. Diaz was not diverted. Thi 
stage was now set for the first act 
the Austrian tragedy. 


sive. 


THE BATTLE OF THE PI\\! 


On June 15, following a violent 4 
tillery preparation starting at 5 a.m 
Conrad’s western group of two armies 
attacked from south of Asiago to Mont 


Grappa on an eighteen-mile front 
with his weight against the remaining 
Anglo-French divisions. The Ar 
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J of Boroevie’s eastern 
ap of two armies, erossed the Piave 
Norvesa’ and seized the eastern ex- 
he Montello on his twenty- 
ont. His was the Sixth 
» Wurm crossed the lower 
, nine-mile front with his 

If Conrad had had more 
al omentary the 
ago Plateau he might have turned 


int 


success on 

penetration, as at Capo- 

Fortunately, however, the Aus- 

ms. with characteristic egotism dis- 

unting the new sehool of Italian mil- 
thought, had 


reless in their ecommunieations, par- 


been inexcusably 


larly by Diaz was com- 


telephone. 


etely informed of their plans and 


s enabled to lay down an intensive 


r 
i 


preparatory fire at H_ hour, 
veen three and four in the morning. 


; 
1 
t 


in eannonade was particu- 
adly on the Austrian troop as- 

nd massed artillery. As an 

iate result the enemy attack was 
nched three hours later on its front 
ninety miles, from the Adige to the 

This was an over-ambitious effort, 
ng twice the frontage of Luden- 
lorf’s elaborate effort in Pieardy in 
March 


rf 


The Italians had applied the first 
f elastie defense. They held 
their front lines lightly to conserve 
for the counterattack. 
armies rushed im- 
gained some penetration, 
gave almost at onee to the counter- 
ittack ready at all points of the Ital- 
By night of the 16th, 
had failed completely. The 
peration was fought in a fog which 
caught the Austrians at a disadvantage 
as soon as they penetrated to strange 


esson ( 


manpower 


Conrad’s two in 


¥ ‘ ] 
"LUOUSLY, 


hnt 
I 


in position, 
Conrad 


terrain. 


East 





f the Montello. See Map No. 2. 


Meanwhile Boroevie’s group had 
established three bridgeheads across 
the Piave: two on the Montello, and 
one near the Consider- 
able penetration opposite these vantage 
points was accomplished, the attacks 
being generally on local fronts of two- 
company extent at selected points, with 
such great depth that, coupled with 
the narrowness of the front, they were 
quite invulnerable to S. O. S. barrage. 
They had to be met by Infantry alone 

By the 17th the enemy had thrown 
many bridges across the Piave opposite 
Montello. On the 18th, 100,000 enemy 
troops were on the west shore threat 
flank envelopment. 
flushed 


seeming success, rashly committed his 


Piave delta. 


ening a double 


Boroevie, however, with his 


reserves to exploitation; whereupon 
Diaz’s highly organized counterattack 
went home. While this sanguinary bat 
tle was going on the Piave rose char- 
acteristically so that flood-borne logs 
dashed away ten of the fourteen Aus- 
trian bridges. Diaz’s 
superior to the Austrians in number, 
took deadly toll of the construction 
parties which toiled to replace them. 
The Austrians may not plead this 
embarrassment for their 
failure; for before they were beaten by 
the skillfully disposed Italian reserves, 
on the 18th, Piave had returned to 
normaley. The Third Army broke 
their center; by the 23d, the lower 
Piave was cleared, and by July 2 the 
Austrians had been driven out of the 
Piave delta. The latter stages of the 
fight had by energetic pursuit been 
The Austrian had 


airmen, now 


as a reason 


turned into a rout. 
failed to estimate the renaissance of 
Italy. That failure resulted in 135,000 
battle casualties in addition to his loss 
in prisoners of 24,000. The Italians 
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40,000 killed and wounded, mak- 
the week one of 


lost 
ing 


the 


the bloodiest of 
whole war.’ 

ANTICIPATING VITTORIO-VENETO 
The 


Lloy d George, 


Italian success, aceording to 


‘*eame at the most fate- 
ful hour of the war.’’ This 
‘*Ttalian Marne’ Allied 
success of the year and the prelude to 
victory, for it denied to the western 


whole 


’ was the first 


front the reinforeements vitally neces- 
sary in the most critical operations of 
in July, 1918. Although the 
Austrians at the Piave had been bet- 


the war 


ter supplied and in higher morale than 
at Caporetto, the Italian morale was a 
thing of marvel, both in and behind 
the lines. 

On June 26, just after Piave, Gen- 
eral Swift was sent to Italy with the 
332d U. S. Infantry with auxiliary de- 
tachments, Colonel Wallace command- 
ing, primarily for duty with the G. H. 
Q. Reserve. Carefully arranged itiner- 
aries of inspection by the American 
officers aroused great enthusiasm 
among the Italian troops, who had long 
anticipated their arrival. Between Oc- 
tober 16 and 21, the three American 
battalions, each in a variation of the 
uniform, appeared marching at widely 
separated points in daylight, attain- 
ing this separation by night marches. 
The result was that the Austrians firm- 
ly believed that these were three Amer- 
ican divisions which had taken over 
the front from Susegana to San Polo. 
Many of the Austrian contingents were 
averse to fighting Americans, so there 
is little doubt that this purely Ameri- 
can ruse played an important part in 
the Piave attack. 

Lord Cavan, commanding the Brit- 


Italy in 19] 


ish troops, urged an 
ploitation of the battle ( 
elaborate seale. Diaz, | et 
knew the paucity of hi: 
men and matériel. He wags , 
inferior in numbers but 

marked superiority in guns: he ha 
no tanks, no yperite gas 


soon evident, the enemy was ; 


ing in combativeness. | 
disaffection and division in thei 
ranks following the recriminations ; 
the defeat on the Piav 
venom to their belligeren \t 


time, too, Italy had 100,000 troops 
Albania, and forees in Palestine. J, 
the Murman Coast, and East Sibe 
While Diaz suffered a storm of A 
lied criticism for his seeming dilat 
ness, he was awaiting the insurane 
supplies and munitions sufficient 
give the deathblow to the Dual M 
After Caporetto, though t 
coal supply for the nation (import 
had fallen from eleven million to { 
million tons, yet the war industries | 
increased from 250 to 1,800, employing 
700,000. The greatest explosive fae- 
tory in Europe was in Italy. By 0 
tober of 1918 the Italians wer 
ducing more cannon per day than | 
been turned out per month in 1915 
Diaz was preparing for a sup 
offensive, hints of which he had not ye' 
vouchsafed to his colleagues. (rm 
Britain was starting to withdraw ! 
troops from this seemingly inactiv 
front, when on September 25, the | 
for which the great Italian waited 
struck. Four days before the ¢ 
sion of the Bulgarian armistice, | 
issued for the concentration on 
middle Piave. Diaz had again consid 


. Ienwae ¢ 
ered his war-worn problem: to driv’ 


archy. 


Y 
rior 
mrele;rs 


+ 





Halsey puts the Austrian losses at 250,000; among the dead being 20,()(0 di 
These figures, it is presumed, include all stages of the battle. 
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ild uneover the plains; to mere diversionary effort in that direc 
north was only practicable _ tion. 
go, which would uncover In the battle array on October 23 
He compromised. there were 1,070,000 Austro-Hungar- 
e plan was to feint toward ians opposed to 912,000 Italian troops 
lraw the Austrian reserve; But Diaz gained an advantage by con- 
ss the Piave on a front east centrating forty-one divisions in the 
from Pederobbo, on the immediate battle area. For the first 
of Montello, to Ponte di time during the war the Italians had 
ish on Vittorio via the Aus- ordnance superiority, having 4,750 
communication, Conegli- pieces of ordnance with eight days’ fire 
which was also the ap- of ammunition, or 5,700,000 rounds 
boundary between the Sixth The Tenth Army, under General the 
Austrian Armies facing the Earl of Cavan, was posted opposite 
Diaz would thus separate these the island ealled the Grave di Papa 
es from one another and both dopoli, three miles by one in extent. 
eir bases. His northern armies, lying at the broadest part of the Piave, 
ding the Fourth, would then ex- which at low water ran there in myriad 
an envelopment via Feltre, in channels. This army, which included 
Girappa’s formidable bastion, the Fourteenth British Corps, was to 
¢ disaster to the Austrians in _ seize the Grave (organized as an Aus- 
tino. (See Maps Nos. 2 and 3.) ‘trian strong point), cross the formi- 
original D-day was October 16. dable east channel, and form a defen- 
ber 10 the arrangements and sive flank to cover the principal ma 
s of troops and matériel were neuver toward Vittorio by the Eighth 
on schedule. They included Army. The Twelfth was to support 
but a few items) the trans- on the left, pushing toward Feltre 
ly from distant mountain po- The Eighth and Twelfth Armies each 
ms, of 2,100 pieces of ordnance, 2,- contained a French division. 


40,000 rounds of artillery ammuni- Of the Italian forty-one divisions on 
n, twenty-one divisions of additional the Piave, nineteen were in reserve; of 
roops, and 700,000 eubie feet of bridg- the Austrian thirty-three divisions, ten 
gtimber. This eoneentration was aec- were in reserve. The Italians had 
mplished in torrential and continu- learned well their lesson in strategic 
is rain and chiefly by night. The reserve. Nearly half the Anstrian 
ntinued rains and consequent rise of forces were disposed either southeast of 
the Piave neeessitated the postpone- the city of Trent or on the lower 
ent of the attack for a week, giving Piave, in one of which two sectors 


nN ‘ 
ir 


or the transfer of yet four hun- _ their intelligence Service forecasted the 

red more guns from even more dis- Italian main attack. 

ut sectors to the Grappa area, where Diaz, remembering the Austrian in- 
was decided to have the Fourth discretion in June, had made his dis- 

‘my push home its attack to the positions with great seereey. The 

Feltre Gorge instead of making the British troops had occupied their front 





Fifth Austrian Army is designated as “Armata dell’ Isonzo,” on Map No. 2. 
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Battle of 
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indicate 


Italians in tl 
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the Grave clandestinely, be- 

in the Italian grey-green. 

s were not permitted regis- 

re, the necessary data being 

by a British field survey com- 

their subsequent highly sue- 

e. The transfer of troops 

int sectors was accomplished 

sht with great precautions to give 

the fronts thus skeletonized verisimili- 
tude of normal aetive occupancy. 


BATTLE OF VITTORIO-VENETO 


On October 24, just a year from the 
ital blow at Caporetto, the Fourth 
Army under Giardino began its mag- 
action in the Grappa area, as- 
sisted by the left of the Twelfth Army, 
French general, Graziano. 
After a two-hour artillery preparation, 
the Infantry moved to the attack in 
lense fog which shortly changed to 
At the same time as- 
sault columns moved from the First 
and Sixth Armies on the left front. 


7. 
nineent 


under the 


nouring rain. 


The foreing of the Piave, planned 
for the night of the 24-25th, had to be 
deferred because the Piave current was 
then running 180 yards a minute, with 
a depth at the shallowest fords of five 
feet. However, on the night of the 
attack at Grappa by the Fourth Army, 
a British foree of two battalions 
crossed the west channel in skiffs 
manned by Italian pontieri, surprised 
the garrison of the Grave and seized 
1 foothold on the north end of the 
land. The Eleventh Corps (Italian) 
made a similar move opposite the 
south end, but gained only to the island 
of Caserta. These advantages were ex- 
ended to the whole island the night 
i the 24-25th, and were organized 
and gallantly held until the general at- 
tack on the night of the 26-27th. By 


s 
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this time the persistent rains had raised 
the Piave to torrent proportion. 

The Austrians countered unsuccess- 
fully against the Grave on the 26th 
Meanwhile the Italian bridging, fa- 
vored by fog, had been pushed at 
three points. The feint at Grappa had 
by the 26th drawn in two more Aus- 
trian divisions from reserve. 

At 11.30 p. m. on the 26th, artillery 
preparation was laid down on the east 
shore of the Piave. The Infantry at- 
tack was launched at 6.45 a. m. the 
27th, the artillery being foreed by con- 
ditions of weather and terrain to as- 
sume the role of accompanying guns. 
The Twelfth Army threw one bridge; 
the Eighth Army, seven, in addition 
to restoring the Priulian bridges (Pte. 
Priula); the Tenth Army, the three 
already mentioned. Of all these, the 
hostile artillery fire and violent ecur- 
rent left but six, including the three 
at the Grave. The allied force had 
recourse to thousands of boats of every 
description, gathered in advance. The 
eastern channel beyond the Grave was 
forded through a current running nine 
miles an hour and from four to five 
feet deep. The troops then had to cut 
wire under close enemy machine gun 
fire. The Eleventh Corps was held on 
the enemy main line of resistance un- 
til 9.30 a. m., when they finally pushed 
through. 

To the north the Montello groupment 
was held, the Eighth Army having 
failed to cross its right corps at 
Nervesa ; its center corps, under duress 
of observed artillery fire, did not com- 
pletely secure its crossing; the left 
corps failed to eross. The Twelfth 
Army had crossed but failed to gain 
ground or retain bridges. In this ecriti- 
eal situation Diaz promptly sent the 
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Eighteenth Corps to the Tenth Army 
crossings, the Eighth Army’s bridges 
having been destroyed by shell fire by 
this time (noon, the 27th). 

By 1.30 p. m., written orders for the 
advance on the 28th from the three 
precarious bridgeheads were published. 
In brief, they provided for the further 
exploitation east and northeast by the 
Tenth Army, and a thrust 
north by the Eighteenth Corps to clear 
the front of the Eighth Army. 

By nightfall of the 27th the Italian 
forees stood on a line, constituting a 
bridgehead, opposite the Grave five by 
two and a half miles in extent. Mean- 
while bridging had been carried on un- 
der tremendous handicaps of current 
and bombardment, aerial and_ ter- 
restrial. Only two bridges were ten- 
able, so all supplies for the Tenth 
Army had to be crossed during the 
night with the three regiments of the 
Eighteenth Corps for whom 
there was crossing opportunity. 

At 9.00 a. m. the 28th, this fragment, 
under intrepid _ General 
moved on the corps mission without 
support other than the British barrage. 
It was eminently successful, so that by 
its aid the Eighth Army was able to 
complete its bridging operations over 
the Piave, which being comparatively 


original 


alone 


its Bosso, 


narrow in that front was, of course, a 
torrent in its then flood stage. In the 
meanwhile two corps cut off on the east 
bank had to be supplied by airplane. 
At noon the Tenth Army pushed 
forward on schedule, encountering less 
resistance, and by nightfall had ad- 
vanced the line three to ten kilometers. 
The Twelfth Army stormed Alano’ and 
Valdobbiadene Heights on the right 
and left of the Piave respectively. The 


: West of Valdobbiadene ‘and across ‘the Piave (Map No. 2). 
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Eighth Army completed it 
Nervesa ; and on the 29th , 
advance flanked by the 1 
Tenth Armies. The Fift} d Sixt 
Austrian Armies were dri \ 
and on the 29th the Eight! { 

the town Vittorio-Veneto 
Indu e rf 
area indications of impen 
drawal were reported. 


victory was assured. 


By night of the 29th the Mont 
River was crossed on a wide front 
the Tenth Army, the British caval) 
having made brilliant seizure of yit 
bridges before their destruct 
be consummated. The Third 
the Due d’Aosta oe 
lower Piave on the whole army front 
on the 29th. That night the Britis) 
48th Division of the Sixth Army. ir 
raid on the Asiago Plateau, confirmed 


Arn 


ossed 


under 


its evacuation by the enemy) 


RESISTANCE WAS STUBBORN 


On the 30th, a notable Austrian rear 
guard action was fought on the Mont 
eano. Some idea of the violence of the 
Austrian resistance even at this jun 
ture may be had from the fact t! 
Cametta? changed hands three times 


before it fell to the Allies. The su; 
posedly impregnable Austrian second 
line on the Monticano had fallen. The 


Twelfth had cleared the Quero defilr 
the Fourth had on the 27th met eight 
great counterattacks, and by the 28t! 
had drawn a total of eleven enemy « 

visions into this operation, thus « 

operating with the Tenth Army to el 

the way for the penetration of th 
Eighth Army to Belluno. Cavalry 
crossed the towering height of rap} 
the night of the 30-31st over mule 
whose difficulty rendered the crossing 


r 


* Six miles east of Conegliano (Map No. 2). 
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marvel. Feltre was gained 
» of the 30th, Italia 
was becoming Redenta. 

sist the Count of Turin’s 
ps was pushed to the front, 


and 


bridges over the Livenza, 
| for the Tagliamento. The 
Third Armies reached the 


e morning of November 1, the 

n began according to definite 

ten orders of that date. By 11.00 
Belluno was taken. During all 

s period fighting had been of the 
st desperate character, night and 
over terrain of unbelievable mili- 
difficulty, which ean only be 
d to our own Rocky Mountain 
It was all held with a vicious 
sacrificed its machine 


suns and artillery only at the death. 


acity which 


Some of the mountain positions had to 
e sealed by ropes in order to be taken. 
On the 2d, the First Army, on the 
left, entered Rovereto after taking the 
it mountain bulk of Pasubio in ac- 
tions which will ever be of note among 
the many brilliant accomplishments of 
the Italian Alpini and the Arditi; and 
m the 3d, amidst delirium of joy on 
the part of long-expatriated citizenry, 
ed, white and green flag was 
hoisted over the eastello at Trent. The 
Seventh Army had joined this highly 
organized exploitation by the 2d, and 
Sixth and First Armies 
cleared their fronts with superlative 
results. The roads were now so crowd- 
ed with the Austrian rout as to afford 
maximum opportunities for low alti- 
tude bombing, in the course of which 
the carnage was so frightful as to 
‘icken the bombing airmen (Gathorne- 
Hard American airmen partici- 
pated during Vittorio. 
Un the 3d, Bersaglieri of an expedi- 


with the 
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tionary force from Venice placed the 
eachet of vietory on the Italian arms, 
Trieste. 
At 3.00 p. m., November 4, the armis- 
tice signed at 6.30 p. m. on the 3d be- 


by raising the tricolor over 


came effective and hostilities ceased. 


SUMMARY 


In twelve days, without numerical 
superiority, and in the face of maxi 
tactical difficulties, the 


gained a victory the most decisive in 


mum Italians 
the whole history of war, according to 
The Aus- 
had ceased to exist; the 
Italians had actually counted 300,000 


General Gathorne-Hardy. 
trian army 
prisoners before the hour of armistice, 
but the total figure exceeded half a 
million and some 7,000 guns. The Ital- 
ians lost 35,000 killed. of whom 20,000 
fell in the operations in the Grappa 
sector, such was their severity. 

the Earl of 
official report, says, ‘‘On the 4th of 
November the 332d 


VI 


General Cavan, in his 


American Regi 
ment had their baptism of fire when 
facing the passage of the Tagliamento. 
They took over 100 prisoners and suf 
fered a few casualties when attacking 
the enemy rear-guards, an operation 
which they carried out with the same 
dash as has always been shown by 
American troops.”’ 

The report of the Italian Comando 
Supremo (p. 33) says, ‘‘ Rightly does 
the nation hold up the proud name of 
the Italian Infantry as symbolic of the 
highest qualities of the Italian people,’”’ 
and on page 37, the corollary: ‘‘The 


99 
‘ 332d 


gallant American 
Regiment proved its valor, vying in 
bravery with our own Infantry. 

During the whole period of the war, 
Italy, with 38,000,000, had mobilized 
twenty-six classes, aggregating 5,615,- 


000 men. Of these, 496,921 made the 


young and 


’”? 
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supreme sacrifice ; 949,576 were wound- 
ed (500,000 of these were incapaci- 
tated by their wounds or ailments con- 
tracted in service) ; 485,458 were cap- 
tured. One and three-tenths per cent 
of her population were killed—a great- 
er proportion of loss than was suf- 
fered by any other of the Allies. Thus 
Italy bore her cross and shield. 


COMMENTS 


Early in the war the Italian Com- 
ando Supremo had decided that viec- 
tory lay in putting the Austrian army 
hors de combat—taking it out of the 
Allied situation, rather than in con- 
quest of territory. To this mission the 
Italians adhered throughout the war, 
and particularly in 1918 when other 
tempting objectives might have lured 
them to precipitate action. The final 
suecess at Vittorio proved the validity 
of their decision, just as it proved the 
military soundness of a single main ob- 
jective, the enemy army. 

Before 1918, some of the Italian gen- 
erals were still overawed by the sup- 
posed necessity of observing the in- 
tegrity of fixed positions. They were 
inclined to butt rather than maneuver. 
Many were not inclined to keep out 
much reserve. Everything was in the 
assault. Lateral communications were 
conceived to be of small importance. 
They were not accustomed to the co- 
ordination of extensive fronts. 

In the reorganization which followed 
Caporetto and preceded Piave, elabo- 
rate school systems were organized 
wherein were taught the new tactics 
along with the old time-honored prin- 
ciples. The good practice of having 
staff officers revert to troops for prac- 
tical experience was instituted. Elas- 
tie defense; organization in depth to 
permit super-counterattack; narrow 
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fronts at vulnerable point passing 
strong points and fixed p: : 
lating them, or taking the: 
combination of all arms | 
and exchange of intellige: 
organized liaison—all these 
inculeated. The necessity 
ation of schools for all ran! Is 
made apparent as a military princip 
Boroevie had lost at the Piave by 
premature and scattered use of his re 
serves. Diaz had _ illustrated 
forcefully the adept use of 1 
counterattack, having learned | 
his front line sparsely to pen 
organization in depth. Cadorna had 
lost at Caporetto: first, because 
overstrength, and consequent milling 
in front lines; second, by lack of r 
serves at critical points; third 
lateral communications ; fourth, failure 
of artillery; fifth, lack of morale. All 
these errors were committed }y 
commanders despite Cadorna’s provis 
ions covering the identie deficiency 
All these things were corrected at 
the Piave and Vittorio, largely be 
eause Diaz was able to have his way 
(which had been Cadorna’s in project 
but not in accomplishment) in t 


iS, IS 
flanks 
mwork 

through 
eS were 


ontinu 


lesser 


the mat- 
ter of schools, special training, special 
morale and welfare organization, it 
telligence organization, rear and front 

Piave was lost to the Austrians 
partly through their careless disregard 
of the principle of surprise, permitting 
Diaz to employ devastating counte! 
preparation fire at H hour, and to ap 
ply the principle of mass by conce! 
trations to meet the attack. All thes 
manifestations of the necessary I 
violability of the principles of war and 
tacties justify our present military er 
of schooling therein. 

The miracle of the rehabilitation of 
the Italian army in 1918 was no more 
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than the rebirth of a na- 
s seen in Italy in that year. 
s due to enhancement of the 
They 


credited to the development 


supply, or conditions. 


in the country as a whole 

the soldiery, resulting in 
effort, industry 
rees, organized welfare serv- 


organized 


in the theatre of operations 
In- 


anni- 


n the zone of the interior. 
talks, 


recreation 


celebrations of 


feats—all these 


nifestations of welfare service were 


ted in preparation for the 


Piave. 


stand 01 


The nation must have that morale 


hich permits of aggressive action im- 
ediately upon the outbreak of hostili- 
the morale which makes prepared- 
live hypothesis; which recog- 


Had Ca- 


had the support of his govern- 


an impending crisis. 


in degree sufficient to permit his 
taking position for its protection be- 
een May 3 and May 23, 1915, he 
would have reached his first objective, 
trans-Isonzo, in June, 1915. 
Does this matter of morale effect the 
Will it? Yes, to both. 
The constant debilitating influence of 


United States ? 


pacifism shadowed by socialism, ¢om- 
munism, |. W. W’ism, and their ilk, 
must be met by hundred-per-cent 
Americans as aggressively as it was 
lealt with in Italy. We must not for- 
get that our city populations are over- 
whelmingly foreign-born. 

Preparedness along all these lines 
must go forward. 
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A more immediately applicable mili 
tary lesson may be learned from a con- 
sideration of the accomplishment of 
Infantry. The prodigious 
marching qualities of the Bersaglieri, 
Arditi, and Alpini—to say nothing of 
the regular line Infantry 


Italian 


account in 
large degree for the attainment of Ital 
ian arms. The marching rate of the 
Bersaglieri is four miles per hour. The 
Alpini do as much in their native fast 
nesses. It is a pregnant and persistent 
thought that in this era of group ath 
leties we are overlooking the desirabil 
ity and the possibility of developing 
superior marching qualities in our In- 
fantry, relying too much on the dogma 
of the 


war 


regulations and intransigeant 


game rates of two to two and a 


half miles per hour, coupled with the 
premise of Infantry movement by mo 
tor truck. 

The concentration to meet the Piave 
operation was only consummated by 
marching at rates never contemplated 
This 
concentration was effected from widely 


in our Field Service Regulations. 


separated points at the last possible 
moment, in order to afford maximum 
protection to these denuded sectors. 
Such was the volume of movement that 
vehicular traffic for troops was impos 
The army 
Caporetto by its 
marching ability. 


sible. Italian was saved 


after remarkable 
The exploitation at 
Vittorio-Veneto was made possible in 
its superlative degree by the tireless 
endurance and speed of the Italian In- 
fantry. 











Polish Infantry Passing in Review 


These Infantrymen are equipped for full field service. Note the heav) 

trenching tool carried under the bayonet on the left side. The Polish A 

of approximately 19,000 officers and 260,000 men, which provides 28 Infant 
and 10 Cavalry Brigades. There are 90 Infantry regiment 
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Instruction at a C. M. T. Camp 
By Captain L. C. Dill, 38th Infantry 


-TAIN features of the in- 
ition given the students at 
Citizens’ Military Training 

Fort Logan, Colo., last sum- 

eviewed briefly in the para- 

hich follow. Perhaps some 
ygestions may be of value to 
will be engaged in this work 

e coming summer’s camp. 

been demonstrated in camps 

is years that the results ae- 
| by requiring hard work all 
and then the 


not satisfactory. In 


after 
this 


was 


entire 
afternoon instruction 
Basies excepting athleties but, 

work was required all day 
the time they were on the tar- 
the Red 
attend in- 


nee Students of 
vere required to 
tion periods for one hour in the 
while the Whites and Blues 


hours each afternoon. 


ternool 
iad twe 
Instruction in all subjects was ar- 
| progressive steps. Training 
lations, where they treated a sub- 
ject taught, were followed religiously. 
For every part of the program, the 
paragraphs in the T. R.’s which ap- 
were indieated. 
the 
was in military courtesy, dis- 


irst instruction given to 


line and the wearing of the uniform. 
Many 


frasping 


the students were slow in 


the fact that the proper wear- 


Diffi- 


camp 


ne ot 


uniform is important. 
is experienced at this 
es, as those on hand available 


ssue to students were repaired, 


soles havmg been put on over the 


and in many eases the inner 


e cracked, causing discomfort 


to the bottom of the 
jority of the 


feet. The ma 
had 


customed to oxfords and thin leather. 


students been ae- 
therefore it was natural that the heavy 
Army shoes felt stiff and uncomfort 
able at For the first 
some men succeeded in getting out ot 


first. few days 


camp dressed in oxfords and puttees 
However, after the first week they be 


came more accustomed to the issue 


shoes and exchanges were made so as 


to obtain better fits Beeause of the 


poor condition of shoes, several men 


reported on sick eall with blistered 
feet. 
Cilize nsh ip 


to ‘‘eitizenship”’ 


The full allotted 
by the War Depart 


ment program was devoted to that sub 


time 


ject and the official documents on that 
subject were used as text-books. Espe 
cially selected officers acted as instrue 
tors in each company, and addresses 
were given by prominent speakers to 
the entire body. Prizes were awarded 
to winners of essays on citizenship at 
the end of camp. 
Hygiene and First Aid 


in hygiene and first aid was conducted 


Instruction 
by the surgeon. Although pictures on 


sex morality were requested from 
corps area, they failed to arrive and 
the allotted for that 
voted to a lecture on the subject. 

Close Order Drill—In 


drill the battalion covered up to and 


hours was de 


close ordet 
including the company, with sufficient 
instruction in battalion drill to enable 
the battalion to 


parade and review. 


good 
taken 
that there was an equitable distribu 
Advanced 


opportunity to 


put on a very 


Care was 
tion of time on this subject. 


students were given 
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drill their units at different times. 
The results obtained were excellent, 
considering the amount of time al- 
lotted to the close order drill. 

Interior Guard Duty—Sufficient in- 
struction in interior guard duty was 
given to familiarize the students with 
the duties of sentries, and two demon- 
strations of guard mounting were 
given. 

Care of Equipment—Care of and 
display of equipment and tent pitch- 
ing was covered, and each student 
learned by application how to pitch 
his tent and display equipment on the 
field and in barracks. Two inspections 
were held. 

Combat Principles—Instructions in 
combat principles to include the pla- 
toon were given to all students. The 
White and Blue students received in- 
struction covering the company in at- 
tack and defense. The afternoons were 
devoted to going over in detail the 
problems to be taken up the next day 
by the companies, and a critique of the 
morning’s problems was given by com- 
pany commanders. In this way the 
students who acted as noncommissioned 
officers learned the detail of combat by 
conference before trying to work out 
problems on the field. 

Scouting and Patrolling—In scout- 
ing and patrolling, instruction was 
given in movement by night and day. 
The intelligence platoon covered these 
subjects in detail. The White and 
Blue students of all companies were 
given additional work in scouting and 
patrolling. 

Musketry—Before 
range, estimation of distance was cov- 
After returning to 
camp, fire distribution and control was 


going on the 
ered in musketry. 


taken up by all companies. 


Machine Guns 


Cam) 


. No Basi 


signed to the machine eu) 


and only a few 


selected 0) 


headquarters company. T! 


asm and progress in the m 


company was ver 
range, 98 per cen 


‘'y noticeah|: 


t qualified. | 


it is believed that the percentag: 


quired for qualification is p 


ally lower than that require: 


arms. Members 


company also shot the pisto! an 


a good record. 

ate action, stopp 
drill and some a 
covered by the ¢ 
Blue students w 
in direct laying. 


Headquarters 


of the ma 


Functioning 


ages, eleme! 


lvanced fun a 


ere given instru 


Company I) 


company. Wh 


Onor 
aL 


i 


! 
it 


+ 


mmed 


tary 


quarters company, T. R. 200-5 


made the text book for the 


nite 


\ \ 


p 


vent 


platoon, and T. R. 160-5 for the con 


munication plat 


on. Those two 


toons, at the end of the month 


very good knowl 


their platoons in combat. 


edge of the d 


} 


\« 


The 


toons learned the funetions of th 


| 
} 


“ny 


pany in combat by practical work 


operating a command post 


— 
Instru 


tion was given in radio, telegraph, 
The intelligence p 
toon was instructed in scouting 


zer, and panels. 


17 


serving and sniping and _intelligenc 


work in general. 


The howitzer platoon covered 
] 


tioning and mechanies of thé 


and 3-ineh mortar, and combat 


ciples of both w 


reapons. The 


gunner’s test was given, and 


one man qualified. 


allowed to fire 


the 37-mm 


demonstration in the firing o! 


tar was given, and owing to t 


of this weapon, 
lowed to fire it. 


students wer 
White and Bhi 


Each studer 





Instruction ‘ 


re instructed in technique of 

tzer weapons. 

After returning from the 
men were instructed in the 

thrusts and different positions 
et drill. 

The 


instruction in 


aphy Blues received 


hours’ topog- 
nder the engineer officer, and 
sufficient knowledge to enable 
read simple, contoured maps, 
iake rough sketches. 

The 


narksmanship was divided as follows: 


Varksmanship instruction in 
One-third of time allotted in prepara- 
instruction on the post, and two- 

rds to firing on the range at a near- 
Regulations 
fol- 
wed in detail except that the time for 


place. The Training 


pertaining to each were 


weapon 


1 


wh phase was limited, and no instrue- 
the rifle 
The 
rifle 
ts was approximately 60 per cent. 
the 


qualification was 88 per cent, but the 


m was given to Basies in 
companies, in rapid fire exercises. 
percentage of qualification in 


the headquarters company 
students in that company were mostly 
uivaneed students. 

On the War Department’s program, 
2) hours were allotted to marksman- 
ship, and in order to complete firing 
necessary enough time can not be spent 
on the No 


man should shoot the rifle or any other 


preparatory instruction 


Infantry weapon until he has passed 
all the preparatory training exercises 
The 
those in the howitzer platoon, fired the 


1 


satisfactorily. Blues. excepting 


only, 


LESSONS LEARNED 
Previous to the beginning of camps, 
] 


il officers and noncommissioned offi- 


cers selected to be instructors in C. M. 
instructions 


l. camps should receive 
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The 
ule should be completed, in so far as 


in methods of training. sched- 


possible, at least fifteen days before 


the opening of camp. This schedule 
should be gone over thoroughly, out- 
lining each subject and explaining 
standards to be attained and methods 
of coordination. 

Simple combat problems to fit the 
the post, for squads and 


worked 


practiced, and approved solutions made 


terrain of 
platoons should be out and 
previous to opening of camps. 

ad- 
for 
the 


A special outlined course of 


vaneed work should be drawn up 


students, especially 
Practical 


solutions should 


advanced 
problems requiring 
the 


Blues. 
written be given 
Blues, as it will aid in grading them 

Periods should be set aside for com 
pulsory athletics for all students under 
competent instructors. For this work 
there are many mass games that can 
be played by at least a hundred stu- 
that it 


voluntary 


will 


ath 


dents, and it is believed 


stimulate interest in 
leties.' 

More time should be devoted to mili 
tary courtesy, discipline, and the wear 
ing of the uniform, especially for the 
Basies. 

A special eourse in drill and eom 
mand should be given White and Blue 
students, laying stress in use of the 
voice, timing of preparatory commands 
and commands of execution. 

Advaneed students should be given 
more opportunity to command in close 
order, and each Red, White and Blue 
student given a chance to handle a 
squad, section and platoon in combat 
problems. 

A room with tables and lights 
should be provided and an officer de- 
tailed to assist any advanced students 


who may desire to do night work. 


See Mass Physical Training, U. S. Infantry Association. 
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Infantry School Courses 


HE Chief of Infantry is consider- 

ing a reorganization of the In- 
fantry School course into two separate 
and distinct courses of one school year 
each and requiring two years of the 
normal career of an officer for the 
completion of his training at the In- 
fantry School. 

The company officers’ course is to 
remain primarily an Infantry course. 
Normally, the officers taking this 
course would be taken from the 
junior officers, mainly of the grade of 
first lieutenant, the remainder of 
junior captains and a few second lieu- 
tenants. The advanced course would 
be primarily a tactical course to in- 
clude the reinforced brigade. Nor- 
mally, the officers taking this course 
will consist of field offieers and senior 
captains who will be eligible upon 
completion of the course under an- 
nounced War Department policies to 
enter immediately the Command and 
General Staff School at For Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, or, if not immediately, 
then within a period of not exceeding 
three or four years from date of grad- 
uation from the advanced course. 

Few, if any, officers would take the 
advanced course immediately upon 
completion of the company officers’ 
course as there would usually be an 
interval of a number of years between 
date of graduation from the company 
officers’ course until such graduate is 
eligible to take the advanced course. 

In the preparation of the outline of 
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these courses, the following 
are to govern: 

a. The mission of the co 
cers’ course will be to trai) 
the duties of company offic 
battalion and regimental] st; 

b. The mission of the 
course will be to train offic 
manders of tactical units fro: 
tulion to the reinforced }) 
clusive, and as brigade st 
This course, while not in ai 
preparatory course to the | 
and General Staff School ( 
is therefore to be complet: ts¢ 
must nevertheless prepare officers 
take up their work at the | 
and General Staff School thoroug 
grounded in all those subject 
are held to be essential fo 
into the Command and General St 
School. 


An outline of the two eo 


been sent to the Infantry \ 
comment. When the plan is py 
it will be submitted to the \\ ) 
partment for approval. 
® 
Classification of Officers 

HE yearly revision of the ge! 

efficiency ratings of officers | 
Infantry has been completed 
Chief of Infantry. This ge! 
ing is based upon a study of 
cer’s record over a period o! 
vears. A number of officers h show 
a gradual improvement in |! gi 
eral efficieney and, based uy this 
their general ratings have be st 





Sy’ 
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jlonels, 11 lieutenant colonels, 
s, 112 eaptains, 77 first lieu 
and 10 seeond lieutenants 
sed. Of these, 27 were raised 
clow average’’ to ‘‘average,’”’ 
‘‘average’’ to ‘‘above aver- 
d 15 from ‘‘above average’”’ 
rior.’’ 
-three officers suffered § a 
rd revision, due to failure to 
their usual standard. 
eclassification is not due to 
efficiency report. A clearly 
d inerease or decline over a 
several years is required be- 
hange in the general rating of 
er is made. This eliminates 
sibility of a single report, due 


mes to some unusual cireum- 


from having a permanent ef- 
in officer’s record. 

zeneral improvement, as evi- 
by these figures, has been at- 
largely to the instructional 
of service and organizational 
where every effort is made to 


fore officers such information 


enable them to improve their 
value and efficiency. 


(T) 


Foreign Service Roster for 


Lieutenant Colonels 


MONG the majors due for promo- 


motion in the near future there 


ven whose foreign service 


tus Is such that they will be placed 


most of the present lieuten- 
onels on the foreign service 
This means that some of the 


nt colonels who might otherwise 


to go to foreign service within 


+ 


\t year or two may have their 
ostponed and some majors who 


expecting foreign service for 


me may find that upon promo- 
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tion the date of their availability for 
foreign service is considerably ad 


vaneed., 


Machine Gun Qualification 


NDER the present budget allow 
U ance the number of men who may 
be paid for marksmanship qualifica 
tion must not exceed & per cent experts 
and 10 per cent first-class gunners (or 
sharpshooters). This caused the War 
Department to direct that the qualifi- 
cations be raised so as to hold the num- 
ber of men who might qualify within 
this limit. 

Last year 27 per cent made expert 
and 36 per cent made first-class gun 
ner. Also the average score per man 
was 310, or only 15 points below ex 
pert. It is evident that the score for 
first-class gunner will have fo be highe: 
than the present requirements for ex 
pert in order to keep within the budget 
allowance. Based upon these figures 
the Chief of Infantry found it neces 
sary to recommend that the require 
ments for expert be raised to 361 and 
for first-class gunner to 330. No 
change in second-class gunner. 

Holding qualification pay within 
definite limits is a new proposition and 
a difficult one. There is no way 0 
telling just how much money will be 
required to meet the demands for qua! 
ification pay until after firing is com- 
pleted and reports submitted. An in 
spection of last year’s records shows 
that there is a wide divergence it 
scores, some regiments making an ave? 
age score of over 360 while others made 
only 250 or less. 

The proposed requirements of 361 
for expert and 330 for first-class gun 
ner were determined by a mathematical 


process based on last year’s scores, and 
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are such that the total experts should 
about equal 8 per cent of the total 
number of men on the rolls, and first- 
class gunners 10 per cent, as is re- 
quired by the budget. 


Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 

T has come to the attention of the 

Chief of Infantry that in some 
eases regiments which have battalions 
at different stations have no opportu- 
nity to conduct tests for the entire 
regiment, for the selection of a squad 
to be designated as the Chief of Infan- 
try’s Combat Team. On account of 
the difference of terrain, visibility, and 
climatic conditions at the time of the 
exercises at different stations, and the 
necessity for using different sets of 
judges, it is practically impossible to 
determine the best squad from the en- 
tire regiment. 

It is believed desirable in such cases 
to authorize the regimental commander 
to select a squad for the Chief of In- 
fantry’s Combat Team from each part 
of the regiment, not less than a bat- 
talion, which is at a separate station. 

The Chief of Infantry has therefore 
recommended to the Adjutant General 
that commanders of regiments which 
have a battalion or more stationed at a 
separate post and which is not with the 
regiment during the musketry season 
be authorized to select a squad for the 
Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team from 
each battalion or larger unit which is 
stationed at a separate post. 


® 
N. R. A. Matches for R. O. T. C. 
The Chief of Infantry is arranging 
for the institution of two matches for 


Infantry R. O. T. C. units. These 
matches are to be known as the N. R. 


A. Rifle Match and the N. R Pist 
Match. The National Rifle .\ 
has been asked to prepar 
regulations for the matches 
consideration of the Chief ot 


_ 


© 
Salute of the Regimental Color 
HEN does the regime 
salute? This questior 
quently asked. 
Par. 2 a, T. R. 75-15, Par 16, A. R 
600-25, par. 1g, A. R. 600-30 
7 f, T. R. 420-20 refer to the 


the regimental color to persons entit\; 


nite 
i 


to receive it. 

Par. 2d (2), A. R. 600-30, states 
what military persons of certain grades 
or rank are entitled to be received wit 
this salute and the lowest grade so 
mentioned is that of brigadier gener; 

Par. 7 a 7. R. 420-20 (Dismounted 
Ceremonies), Reviews—Genera! Rules 

states that ‘‘when the rank of t! 
reviewing officer entitles him to tl 
honor, each regimental color salutes 
the command Present Arms, given 0 
repeated by the battalion commande: 
of the battalion with which it is posted 
and again in passing in review. Dw 
ing the first salute, the band and field 
musie play as preseribed in Arm 
Regulations. During the second salute 
only the preseribed ruffles and flow 
ishes will be played.’’ 

The last sentence of above-quoted 
paragraph states that whenever th 
color salutes, the band or field mus 
plays certain airs or sounds certall 
flourishes and ruffles. 

Par. 2d (33, A. R. 600-30, states“ li 
rendering honors to general officers 
the General’s March will be played, 
if no band is present, the field mus 
sounding ‘To the Color (Standard 
immediately after the flourishes 
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rches, flourishes nor ruffles are 
ed for any military person be- 
erade of brigadier general. 
he opinion of the Chief of In- 
hat the regimental color salutes 
military person below the grade of 
er general and that the regimen- 
does not salute the regimental 
nder. 
I 
Coupling Bar for Communications 
Cart 
\N order to remedy a defect in the 
ee of attaching the reel cart 
and pack to the communications cart 
ssued to headquarters companies of 
Infantry regiments, Capt. Feodor O. 
Schmidt, 3d Inf., has developed a new 
oupling bar. 
In the 


ommunication carts the reel cart is re- 


original specifications for 
quired to be coupled to the eart by 
means of a straight bar, with a hook on 
When 


tached to the 


one end. the reel eart is at- 


communication cart it 
can not be turned beyond 45 
degrees in each direction. If 
more than 45 de- 
the 


will bind and in 


a turn of 


made reel cart 


erees 1S 
some cases 
turn over. 


the 


This binding also 
the 


ree! cart to be twisted out of 


‘allses draw bar of 
ts socket in the reel cart ear- 


The 


shown in the diagram on this 


riage coupling bar 
page has been used in the 3d 
Infantry where it has given 
the 
Infantry 


excellent service and, in 
the 
found it satisfae- 


given, 
ird has 
The 

an be turned through 
re and the reel cart will 


communications 
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handle ring of the reel cart drawbar 
and the pin fits through the clevis and 
The 


readily by the company mechanic out 


coupling bar. bar can be made 
of ordinary tire iron. 
n 
Cartridge Belts 
HERE are at present two types of 
cartridge belts, the dismounted belt 
with ten pockets carrying 100 rounds 
and the mounted belt with nine pockets 
and earrying 90 rounds of rifle ammu- 
nition and a space for the web pocket 
for pistol magazines. 

The quartermaster general, with a 
view to simplifying production and 
supply, desires to eliminate one belt. 
that the 
belt be eliminated and the mounted belt 


both 


It is suggested dismounted 


be used for mounted and dis 


mounted use. The only disadvantage 
is that the 


earry ten rounds less than heretofore 


dismounted man would 


If this reduction is objectionable a de- 
tachable pocket can be provided which 


O 


} 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
> 
ly 
> 
| 
| 
4 


Clevis— - 


Clevis fin----- 


without binding. The 


s slipped through the 


Chassis of Communication Cart Showing Reel 


Cart Coupling Bar 
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will be interchangeable with the pistol were unsatisfactory. The 
magazine pocket. One company of the was then removed to a room . 
29th Infantry at Fort Benning is being storage plant where the t 
equipped with mounted belts with the was held at 36 degrees F. \ 
detachable pocket to determine their turned on the temperatur: 
suitability. compartments was taken ev, 
® minutes for a period of 


: ; Heat was then turned off, th: 
Experiments With Blankets 


_Apetaaste to improve the Army 


the lower compartment open: 
use of an electric fan the hi 


blanket have been in progress since — jower compartment was = sudder 
the war. Tests were conducted by the pjown out. At the end oi 
Department of Experiment at the In-  jinutes the temperature mas 


fantry School and by the 26th Infan- 
try at Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., in 
1925 to determine the relative suita- 


compartment was taken to determin 
the loss of heat. An issue blanket y 


given this test along with thx 


bility of the present issue blanket as mental ones. The testing 


compared with several kinds of com- wa, permitted to cool to its 


mercial blankets. HH was suggested degree between tests. During the s 


that many commercial wool-processed gra} hours of cold storage work | 


blankets. are much warmer than the — }janket was worn over the shoulders 


Army blanket. As this is an important the test officer. The warmth 
item in the soldier’s equipment the thereby was in direct proportio: 
weight of the blanket, i. e., th 
the blanket the warmer. 

To determine the heat retaining To determine the measurement 


tests and the results thereof are inter- 
esting. 


( ( 
ia 


qualities of each blanket submitted for each type blanket under test, i: 
test as compared to the present issue, the present issue, each blanket » 
a medium-sized refrigerator was _ rolled by experienced noneom 
sawed in half and made into two air- _ sioned officers for the Infantry 

tight compartments. An electric prescribed in Training Regulat 
heater was placed in the lower com- The tests showed that th 
partment and each blanket, as tested, processed blankets would absor' 
inserted between the two compartments moisture and would take longer to d 
in such a manner that the heat in pass- than the present issue blanket 

ing from the lower into the upper com- that the heat-retaining qualities of th 
partment would necessarily pass two classes were about the sar 
through the blanket. A thermometer’ blankets of equal weight. [lanke' 
was inserted into each compartment warmer than the issue blanket we! 
through a small hole bored for that found but these were too thick a1 
purpose. The heat was moistened to heavy to be earried in the |) 
approximate that given off by the hu- pack. The present issue blanket was 
man body by use of a wet sponge. determined to be the best su 

This method was first tried out in a military use. 

room of the experimental shops but Recently several manufactu! 

due to varying temperature the results cerns were consulted. Each st 
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ankets than those in use 
made by using finer wool and 
the counts of the warp and 

e finish to be more in the 
a flannel than a felted fabric. 
blankets so constructed 

st at least 25 per cent more 
helieved that the bulk of the 
vould be increased and the du- 
lecreased. Without funds for 
entation on these theories, it is 
le fully to determine these 
It is, however, a known facet 
osely felted fabric is warmer 
| than a less loosely felted one. 
sely felted one conforms to the 
d will probably provide greater 
under normal conditions. 
ere between these extremes will 
nd the felt and texture that will 
ea blanket of maximum warmth 
rability and minimum bulk and 
Several four-pound issue olive 
nkets were taken to one concern 
on a double section napper. 
as given two runs and the other 
The one with four runs was en- 
too bulky for military purposes ; 
which had two runs has been 
rded to the Infantry Board for 


s believed that the warmth of the 
und olive drab Army blanket 


een improved by the napping re- 


to; however, the addition in 

d the faet that the nap will 

eadily roll and become soiled 

use is an undesirable feature. 
a 


Immobilization of Machine Gun 


Platoons 


_— equipment and animals of the 
yo ( 


ny 


) 


strength machine gun com- 
vhich has a total of 74 enlisted 
'. O. 29-P, modified), is approxi- 
the same as the war strength 
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machine gun company, which has a 
total of 141 enlisted men. This peace 
strength of 74 enlisted men is the 
minimum that is able to perform the 
labor involved in the proper care of 
the equipment and animals without 
sacrificing the training of the units 

All machine gun companies in the 
United States that are subject to the 
preseribed reduced recruitment 
strength are considerably below the 
minimum of 74 enlisted men, and the 
training of these units is suffering due 
to the labor involved in the mainte 
nance and care of the war strength 
equipment and animals. While infor 
mation received in this office indicates 
that the above-mentioned condition is 
common to the machine gun units in 
the United States, the training of some 
of the machine gun companies is fur 
ther handicapped by local conditions 
under which they are operating. This 
condition makes the problem in each 
case an individual one. 

In view of the foregoing and in the 
interest of improving the training pos 
sibilities in the machine gun companies 
whose authorized recruitment strength 
is below the strength indicated in 
Tables of Organization 29-P (modi 
fied), the Chief of Infantry believes 
that regimental commanders should bx 
given greater latitude in solving their 
individual problems. In these cases 
the existing situation would be im 
proved by authorizing these regimenta 
commanders to immobilize not to ex 
ceed the equivalent of one platoon 
each machine gun company and stor 
in the company as much of the equ 
ment of this equivalent as may b« 
sidered desirable. 

To effect the above a letter has beer 
written to the War Department recon 


mending that when recruitment 
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strength of machine gun companies of have been designed by the 


regiments in the United States is be- Department, one for use b 


low that authorized in Tables of Or- machine-gun organizations. t})o oth, 
ganization 29-P (modified), the regi- lighter Cavalry-Tank type 
mental commander be authorized to im- The Infantry type mount 


mobilize not to exceed the equivalent of fication of the 1917 tripod, th. 
one platoon as shown in Table of Or- trail being  identieal. Ai 
ganizations 29-P (modified), to store fire is obtained by rotating 

in the company as much of the equip- to approximately a_ vertica 
ment of this-equivalent as he considers and mounting the gun in 

desirable, and to transfer the animals adapter of gun pin hole. Alt 
to other organizations of his regiment; parently lacking in_ stab 
provided, that there be one machine method of mounting for antiaireras; 
gun company in each battalion, that no fire is believed superior to th: 
machine gun company be reduced be- adapter method. 

low the equivalent of one completely It is believed that the Infantry t 


present 


equipped mobile platoon of four guns, pod should be designed primarily { 
eight carts and eight mules and that ground firing. The occasions fo) 
nothing recommended above operate to aircraft use will be infrequent 


ant 
and w 
reduce the present allotment of animals be presented by necessity rather tha 
to Infantry regiments. by choice. Targets will appear sud 

In addition to improving the train- denly, fire will be adjusted on meaw 
ing and morale of the machine gun _ and hastily estimated data, and oppo 
companies, this plan would permit tunity for action will be of short dw 
regimental commanders to employ ad-_ tion. Any new design of tripod must 
vantageously the maximum of 24 ma- first provide those qualities which an 
chine gun mules from the immobilized considered essential for ground work 


S 


elements of his machine gun companies and second, if antiaircraft features 
in supplementing his regimental trans- are practicable without loss of grow 


portation. firing efficiency, it may provide sw 
® features. It is important that t! 
Machine Gun Tripods operations necessary to change the gu 


HREE types of tripods are in use from a ground target to an air target 
at the present time, the Browning be simple and easily accomplished 
machine-gun tripod, model of 1917; The gun in the antiaircraft positi 
the machine-gun tripod, model of 1918; should be mounted with as much st 
and the Mark IV. bility as practicable but the stabi 
Improved ammunition, making pos- should not be obtained by forfeiting 
sible greater range with the machine any desirable features of ground 
gun and the increasing importance of mounting. The requirements for speed 
antiaireraft defense have brought up prohibit the use of adapters or othe! 
the necessity for a more efficient mount. extra parts. The antiaireraft mount 
Much study on the part of the Ord- must be integral with the grou 
nance Department and the using mount and should not detract from th 
branches has been devoted to the sub- ground mounts particular adval 
ject. As a result two types of tripods tages. 
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\ppropriations for 1927 

HE annual discussion over the 
appropriation of Federal funds 
for military preparation for a 
settled 
the fiseal year which begins July 
We know what will likely be 
done to further the national defense in 


emergency has been 


] 1926 


the coming year, as Congress has al- 
d the funds in the annual War De- 
artment appropriation bill. 
Several substantial progressive steps 
be taken. There will be the 
first real replacement of certain of our 


an now 


ar reserves, which have deteriorated 
r have been used up since the close 
if the World War. 
have been utilized in carrying on the 


These war stocks 


training of the various components of 
the Army, and they have been depleted 
rapidly. Especially was this true with 
smal] arms ammunition. 

The housing for the Regular Army 
is another step that has been taken to 
a long-felt want. While the bill 
the sale of 
estate provides some funds, yet it will 


] 
al 


authorizing certain real 
not complete the entire building proj- 
ect that is ade- 
quately the Regular Army’s personnel 
The most 
needs will be eared for, and 
plans are already under way to expend 
the funds that are available. The in- 
adequate shelter has been one of the 
potent factors in a lowering of morale 
and cause for diseontentment in the 
Regular Army. Needless to say, the 
War Department will make every effort 


necessary to house 


and the Army’s supplies. 
urgent 


the 
there is much work to be done. 
the 
funds, allocations were 


to stretch to the limit, as 
In the 
available 
that 
needy posts in all parts of the country 


money 
distribution of present 


made SO 


will be able to start the work of prov id 
ing suitable buildings for personnel. 

The Air Service is the only branch 
of the service that received preferential 
treatment at the 


Large appropriations were made avail- 


hands of Congress. 


able for matériel, while increase in 


personnel over a five-year period seems, 
The 


st rongly 


at this writing, to be assured. 


other combat branches are 
favorable to a strong Air Service, but 
they lest the in 
creased strength of that force will ulti- 
mately result in a depletion of their 
the 


Other branches 


are apprehensive 


own strength, thus unbalancing 
necessary proportions. 
are now below the minimum strength 
that should be provided to carry on 
their missions with the maximum effi- 
ciency, and any kind of a reduction 
should be opposed vigorously. 
Considerable effort is being made to 
put the Air officer on a separate pro 
motion list, thus disrupting the single 
list. 


suggested 


Separate promotion lists are also 
The 
present single list for all Regular offi 
of the 
legislation to promote harmony in the 
service that ever the 
statute books, and movement to 


for other branches. 


cers Was one finest pieces of 


was written on 
any 
alter that arrangement would be a mis 
take. The 


between the arms of the service were 


**fends’’ of years gone by 
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an evil that was responsible for some 
of the lack of development of the na- 
tional 


defense. Any oceasion for re- 


viving such an unhealthy condition 


should be combated. Injustices to in- 
dividuals on the list are said to exist, 
but if any adjustments are to be made 
no preferential treatment should be 
given any special service, and great 
care must be exercised in adjusting one 
officer upward that no injustice be 
done to those thereby moved down- 
ward. This is a delicate problem that 
the Shanks 


the list, wrestled with laboriously and 


board, which established 
conscientiously, and any alterations of 


their decision should be made with 
caution. 

Congress exceeded the limitations of 
appropriations set down by the Bureau 
of the Budget. It 


items that pertain to the national de- 


inereased several 


fense, and also largely increased sev- 
The Senate 


number of important 


eral items. 


had 


items, but 


nonmilitary 
added a 
most of these -were struck 
out by the conference committee. 

The result will be that for 1927 the 
various components can be retained, by 
the exercise of the strictest economy, 
at about their present strength in per- 
sonnel. 

All components of the Army were 
hard hit when the pay for additional 
noncommissioned officers of the Regu- 
The 
plan for making the reduction pro- 
vides that no N. C. O. will be reduced 
in rank, but that the 
taken care of by normal separations 


lar Army was not appropriated. 


loss will be 


from the service. Some estimate that 
the necessary absorption by withhold- 
the 


sioned, first-class private and special- 


ing promotions in noncommis- 


ist grades, can be made in four months, 


but others differ considerably from 


Comment 


If the 


not be 


this. reduction by 
can effected 


then the funds for the addit 


befo) 


ment required will most |i) 
flected in a cessation of re 
a time, or, in other words. 
The 


carry out the law passed tw: 


in enlisted strength. 


making possible the basing o 
commissioned strength of th 
a foree of 125,000 enlisted » 
than on the present actua 
ean be expected to have ar 
a lowering of average standa 
listed effort 


made to obtain high-grade no: 


men. Every 
sioned officers, especially fo. 

the civilian components, wher 
number instructors or 
the 


method of 


are 


and incentive for promot 


one retaining m 


petent men. Every branch 
ponent will suffer a proportio 
the 


cers, first-class privates and 


duction in noncommissio) 


ists by this action on the 
tion bill, nullifying a law w 


passed on its merits and unde! 


ditions which are as applica! 
as when Congress enacted it 
The National Guard can m 
the 
with the money allotted to it 


be maintained on 


ganized Reserves have about 


funds for training as for 192 


gm. 0. °T. ©. 


likewise 


and the C. M. T 
operate about 
It is generally conceded that 
the national defens 
the 


with the funds made availabl 


ment of 


increased over present 


Little was done for increas 


effectiveness of foreign garris 
added strength in personne! 
sible with the limited size of ' 


ular Army, nor was much p! 


prest nt 


] ; 
as tas 


il 
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ovided for next year. The 
Army will make necessary 
reduction in the enlisted 
the Philippine Scouts. 
is added $100,000 for main- 
present seacoast defenses in 
ental limits of the United 
the item of $400,000 added 
ite for new installations in 


ses of the Canal Zone was 


iate’s amendment of reap- 
¢ $600,000 unexpended bal- 
the purchase of horses was 
both houses. Of the animals 
ased one thousand will be 
er for use by the National 
This will aid very much in 
Army neeessary young ani- 
eplace the aged ones that are 
ineconomical burden, 
| contains a rider which per- 
payment of commutation of 
nd subsistence to enlisted men 
ey are absent from their per- 
stations on a duty status or 
hospital. This is much-needed 
on for the relief of enlisted 
lhe number of enlisted men who 
llowed commutation of rations 
rters has been so reduced by 
isions of the bill that a large 
will have to be withdrawn 
etached duty and placed with 
tions. 
several important items that 
ite had added to the bill as it 
orted from the House, pressure 
mewhere defeated, in the con- 
committee, the appropriation 
uld have provided for the Na- 
Matches at Camp Perry, in 1926. 
ne exeuse ean be offered for 
to appropriate for this really 
nt and popular event, and that 


my in governmental expenses. 
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The National Matches have done much 
for the national defense by providing 
a school of instruction in marksman 
ship for qualified individuals from all 
parts of the nation. They have stimu 
lated interest in small arms shooting 
among a citizenry that is fast losing 
their ability as riflemen. It is under 
stood that the matches will likely be 
restored in 1927. 

We are exponents of an adequate 
national defense, and as such we do 
not believe that the Government has 
provided in the appropriations for 
1927 for the minimum strength of the 
forces of its various components of the 
Army. The matter was decided not 
on the requirements for national secur 
ity but on the basis of minimum cost 
in dollars and cents today. Adequate 
national preparedness for possible 
emergency of war takes into consider 
ation the possible saving of cost in lives 
and money when an emergency visits 
itself upon the nation. 

@ 


Emoluments for Reserve Officers 


T has been advocated that Re- 

serve officers be given allow- 

ances for the uniforms, equip 
ment and military books that they are 
now required to purchase from their 
personal funds. Those officers who are 
actively interested in their commissions 
are obligated to expenses for which 
they obtain no remuneration The 
only money they receive is for the 
period of active duty, when the pay 
often falls short of actual expenses 
While to some Reserve officers the ex- 
pense connected with their commis 
sions may be of no great consequence, 
to the vast majority, we venture to 
say, that it means a big sacrifice. The 
Government should make provision 


that will adequately reimburse this 
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group of its potential defenders—those 
citizens who have the spirit of the na- 
tional defense at heart and who are 
willing to devote a part of their time 
to preparing themselves better to serve 
their country in time of war. 

In the Reserve Officers’ Department 
of this number we print extracts from 
a letter in which suggestions are made 
for increasing the emoluments of Re- 
serve officers by giving them free hos- 
pital service, privileges of purchases 
from commissaries, ete. The writer 
concludes his remarks with the state- 
ment that the Army could do all of 
these things without reference to the 
budget. In this detail we disagree. It 
is difficult under the present stringent 
economy to provide the services men- 
tioned for the Regular Army’s person- 
nel; to increase the number served by 
hospitals or by commissaries would 
mean additional personnel and ad- 
ditional costs of operation in which 
the appropriations for the Army as- 
suredly would be affected. 

Whether free hospitalization or al- 
lowance for uniforms would be the 
solution we are not prepared to say, 
but we do say that enthusiasm of Re- 
serve officers can be dampened by con- 
tinual nibbling at their pocketbooks, 
and the country can afford to reim- 
burse them at least for necessary ex- 
penses incurred in their patriotie en- 
deavors in behalf of the nation’s 
security. 


® 


This Issue 


HE May number of the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL opens with an 





eS historical account in which Col. 
John W. Wright, historian of note and 
co-author of ‘‘ Warfare,’’ brings to the 
attention of the readers the only real 
corps d’élite that the American Army 


Comment 


has ever had. This corps 
of Infantry that was prominent 


ad 


battles of the Revolutionary Wa, 
was composed of selected 1 
fantry assembled from { varioy 
units of the Continental <A) Wit 
bayonets fixed and muskets 

advaneed to the charge. It , 
wavered. It took all object 
suggestion that a monument 
at the Infantry School to 
has merits that some day will ; 


4 


likely be developed. Colone! Wrig 
also contributed an article on this sy 
ject to the April American [ist 
Review. 

Maj. H. A. Finch, in his artick 
‘*Face the Facts,’’ brings forth son 
opinions on the apathy of the Amer 


+ 
1 


can people toward things mi 


il 


Some of his conclusions are open 
argument. We do not believe that | 
will be supported by many in the stat 
ment that a reestablishment of vo 
tional training would do much towa: 
popularizing the Army. 
We are fortunate also in 

E. B. Johns, well-known writer on 1 
tional defense topies and regular ¢ 
tributor for the Dearborn Inde pender 
likewise discuss the popularity of mili 
{ary training in this issue. He differs 
from Major Finch’s views somew! 
on the effectiveness of the radical pr 
aganda that has aroused the sent 
ment against military training 

schools and colleges. It is genera 
conceded that a group of propagandists 
with plenty of money can stir up 


of fuss and that unless it is counter 


with a similar campaign that they ca! 
swing many people to their wa) 
thinking. If the proponents of na 
tional defense similarly had « lot 
money to spend in getting 
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} 


nd news releases, and in send- 


speakers, the latent opinion 
defense 
that 
There 


shed plenty of food for thought 


adequate national 


aroused to an extent 


smother the opposition. 


two articles. 
study of the Italian campaigns 
918 by Maj. R. N. Weaver gives 
general picture of these very 
‘ing campaigns. The operations 
Italian and Austrian armies in 
rn Italy afford as varied a field 
tudy of the various types of oper- 
as will be found on any front 
y the World War. 
the Regular Army’s company 
nder, the discussion by Capt. 
art G. Wilder on the soldier’s pay 
velope will be of special interest. 
His is a frank analysis of a situation 
s in need of remedy, but it will 
ke more money in the appropriations 
correct the conditions he cites, and 
vhenever extra money is needed to 
intain the Army then the problem 
complicated. He 


omes 


suggests 
the recruiting officer make plain 
e prospective recruit the things 
? 


ist provide out of his pay, rather 


han leading him to believe that his 


s all 


The theory of the cleaning of small 


‘*velvet.’’ 


rms has undergone some revision in 
recent years, and the article by Capt. 
Myron (tr. the 
lieutenant colonel, 
and coach of winning National 
Guard rifle the National 
Matches last year, discusses the method 


Browne, with Illinois 
National Guard as 
the 


team at 


that he has found so satisfactory, as 


as making some suggestions con- 
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cerning the treatment of the subject in 
Training Regulations. 

Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen, well- 
known expert with small arms, agrees 
with the idea that a smaller bore rifle 
would probably meet with the neces 
sary specifications that would be re 
quired of a rifle in modern war. <A 
discussion of this topie was invited in 
the April number of the 
JOURNAL. A review of an 


Brit ish 


INFANTRY 
article on 


small arms by a expert on 


small arms will interest. 


This writer is not favorably inclined 


also be of 


to a reduction of caliber of the rifle, 
though he admits it is a prejudice of 
long-standing with him. 

On the subject of instruction, we 
Maj. 
Thomas W. Hammond on the duties of 
sergeant-instructors with the National 


Dill 


for a 


present two articles, one by 


Guard, and another by Capt. L. C 
on the instructional 
C. M. T. C. camp 
Fort Douglas, Utah. 


program 
held 
Major Hammond 
has had considerable experience with 
the National 
Only recently was he transferred from 
the National 


which he held a commission 


last year at 


Guard as_ instructor. 


duty with Minnesota 
Guard in 
from the State as colonel of the 206th 
Infantry, to duty at the Army War 
Captain Dill 
was the adjutant of the camp at Fort 
Douglas during the C. M. T. C 


ing period and he has had considerable 


College as an instructor. 
. train- 


experience in this sort of instruction 
The conduct of the camp at Fort Doug- 
las last year was the subject of high 
commendation, and many requests had 
been received for outlines of the meth 


ods used. 


D 
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Tanks in Morocco 


Comments by Ist Lieut. Eugene F. 
Smith, Inf., on duty at the French 
Tank School. The Militaire 
Francaise carried an the 


extracts 


Revue 
article on 
1925 


appeared in_ the 


subject in December, 


which April 


from 


number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


BELIEVE that the question of 
modifying the formation of our 
own tank units might well be 
considered in view of the 
tained in Morocco by the French with 





results ob- 
the three-tank platoon. To those who 
have tried to direct the movements of 
a platoon of five tanks over broken or 
wooded ground, the practicability and 
speed in controlling a three-tank pla- 
Let us 


toon is at onee evident. con- 


sider for a moment the basis upon 
which all the smallest groups or units 
are founded. ‘‘The largest practical 
unit that ean be controlled by one 
man,’’ is the basis for the squad. Does 
not the platoon of tanks correspond to 
the squad of the Infantry company? Is 
it really practicable for a platoon leader 
Is not the time 


lost so great that it might defeat the 


to control five tanks? 


ends desired in trying to signal to all 


of his tanks to ‘‘do as I do’’ when de- 
sirous of concentrating fire on a dis- 
covered target? And the concentration 
of five tanks on a small objective (for 
there is no provision for signalling to 
a lesser number) provides a much 
more vulnerable target for the enemy 
antitank The French, ap- 
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weapons. 


parently, had some such t|! 
they 
‘*demi-section,’’ or half plato 


mind when provided 
tanks, in their organization 
It is significant that in Mo 
trucks of the tank units were | 
condition to 
tanks after they had 


transporting supplies while ¢| 


best of trans 


been 


were engaged in the fighting. | 
a serious mistake to emplo 
trucks, which are so vital to 

cessful movements of the tank 

work that is not a part of that n 
assigned to them, except un: 
exceptional circumstances? \ 


used in transporting a tank 


jected to sufficiently heavy de: 


and unnecessarily to fatigu 
using it as a supply truck w 
carrying the tank is perhaps 
a breakdown at a very 
moment and the possible im: 
tion of a much-needed weapor 


As to the missions assigned 


inop) 





tanks, the French regulations and \ 


are much alike on the subject, | 
larly as to employing the tanks 
lated and 
but it is believed that the Fren 


units mobile block 
clearly demonstrated 
circumstances the fundamental! ! 
the 


weapon of 


employment of 
the Infantry is 
should. be used only when b) 
the losses of the Infantry can 
terially lessened. 

In so far as the liaison betw 
tanks and the Infantry in Moro: 


that unde 


this au 


1S@s 





? 


( 
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it is well to look for the 
the liaison was lacking in 

) instances, or why it was 
tive. It was well indicated 
ery instanee where there was 
d definite orders the tanks 
nealeulable assistance to the 
In the other cases, if they 
ssistanee it was more by ac- 
d good luck than anything 
lack of liaison was due, it 
em, largely to the fact as 
the attack on Semiet when 
ks supported the Tunisian 
ittle used to fighting with the 
| who did not avail themselves 
them.’’ From my experi- 
tank units, I am inclined to 


ve that our own troops do not have 


KS 


experience in practice with the 
nd we would suffer the same 
inate results in the first few 
ms. I wonder how many of 


vyiments have really had an op- 


ty thoroughly to learn to oper- 
and make the best use of tanks 


an in map problems. Very 


| will venture to say. And the 


1 weapon that is here to stay as 


he testified to by the interest that 


re 


e European nations are taking 


subject at the present time. 


atigue of the tank material is 
re of all tank attacks that has 


be seriously considered by the com- 


rs. There would, perhaps, be no 


liffieult terrain to be encoun- 


d from the standpoint of the effect 


ry column that they would be 


material than that traversed by 
ks in Moroceo. And yet they 
laily marehes under the most 
conditions, and for several days 
ie, that would equal that of any 


d to support. Considering that 
inks were probably of war-time 
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production, it but demonstrates that 
the tank can be relied on for contin- 
uous periods of action. In order to be 
able to do this, a definite and sufficient 
length of time for the daily mainte- 
nance and overhaul and for mainte 
nance while en route must be allowed 
The tank motor and transmission are 
vastly less accessible than those of a 
truck and this makes the task cor. 
respondingly longer and more difficult 

Given the opportunity, as was so 
clearly demonstrated in Morocco, the 
tanks can and will be of very material 
assistance to the Infantry in the future 

i 
Instructors with the Reserve 


HE following comment was re 


ceived by the editor from Maj 
Robert P. Boardman, Inf 
Res., president Wisconsin Department 


of the Reserve Officers’ Association : 


I read with much interest the most 
excellent article by Captain Higgins 
entitled, ‘‘The Regular on Duty with 
the Reserve,’’ and your editorial on 
the topic, in the Mareh INFANTRY 
JOURNAL. 

Captain Higgins covered the subject 
in an admirable manner. I heartily 
concur in his observations and dedue 
tions and I believe that the program 
which he lays out cannot be materially 
improved. I should like to see a re 
print of his article placed in the hands 
of every Regular Officer assigned to 
this duty. 

By following Captain Higgins’ plan 
of establishing civilian contacts, and 
becoming an active part of the repre 
sentative civilian life of the commn- 
nity in which he is stationed, the Regu 
lar Officer on Reserve duty can tremen 
dously increase the results of his work 
The associations and comradeships 
which can be developed in this way, if 
multiplied by the number of officers on 
this duty, would within a few years be 
come a very important factor in the 
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development of a well-informed public 
opinion on the subject of national de- 
fense. 
® 
The Command and General Staff 
School 


Two of a series of letters on this sub- 
ject by an anonymous writer—an Engi- 
neer officer on duty as student—have 
appeared in The Military Engineer. 

T the opening of the course at 
Fort Leavenworth last fall, the 
that 
there were in the course no ‘‘eatch’’ 


students were assured 





problems, no ‘‘niggers in the wood- 
pile,’’—that they would do well not to 
play hunches, or bone the personal 
equation of individual instructors, not 
to follow previous problems blindly, 
but to tackle each problem with an 
open mind, giving it their own honest 
‘*hest,’’ as if an actual situation ex- 
isted. Above all, they were warned 
not to ‘‘straddle’’ in solving a prob- 
lem. It was also emphasized that the 
purpose of the school was not simply 
to turn out staff officers, as some have 
supposed it to be, but equally to train 
for high command every officer taking 
the These 
many critics of the 


course. are points that 


General Service 
Schools fail to recognize. 
The ‘‘applicatory system’’ 
at the school, 
often the lesson is accompanied by an 
‘*illustrative problem,’’ 


is early 
in evidence for very 
driving home 
coneretely the application of the prin- 
ciples involved. Instructors spend an 
average of eighty hours each in prep- 
aration for these conferences which, on 
the whole, are very well handled. 

The writer states that no great 
amount of preparation before going to 
the Command and General Staff School 
is essential. Of course, the officers who 
have spent a past year at a special 


and Discussion 


service school of instruction eam 
tain advantage therefrom, partic 
at the start. But the course give 
student plenty of time to get jn 
stride. Correspondence course J) 
the best course of preparati: a 
for the prospective student. [It 
allels the regular course, though 
less thorough manner, and he shoy 
cover at least the first few sub-conrses 
in order to get in advance ttl 
the feel of the thing. 


As to the problems, there ar 
short cuts to success. The school wants 
the student to master the principles 
and apply them with his own honest 


opinion to the problem at hand. P; 

lems are no longer graded A. B. | 
and CU, but are marked S (satisfac 
tory) or U 


(unsatisfactory), an inn 


vation which leads to less discussi 
about relative marks and_ which 
probably better for the peace of mir 


of all concerned. 

The elass is divided into sections 
ach one of which are assigned two ir 
structors. At least once a week, ¢ 
section meets with its instructors 
the purpose of an informal and f1 
difficulties, doubt 
points, and the like. This is an ex 
periment the value of which is not | 
fully tested. 
tees formed 


diseussion as to 


There are also commit 
voluntarily by 
groups of students that meet usu: 
onee a week, to exchange views 
mutually helpful data. In 
a number of subjects preparatory t 


various 


review 


problem which may cover a wide rang 
of instruction, it is helpful to hay 
available review 


varefully digested 


notes—the preparation of such notes 
is a task which may well be split up 
among the members of a itt 
Such groups can serve a useful pul 
pose if they are thoughtfull) nned 


eomm et 
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ized, and inelude officers of 
anches, representative of dif- 
wpoints. 
thor of the letters is enthusi- 

t the course, which is the nor- 

tude the day 

He remarks as follows: ‘* The 
ivetails together so neatly 

fall 


rt of academic excellence, but 


for present 


instructors may some- 
t ensemble, the system, is surely 

e. We are getting the benefit 
vork of a devoted succession of 
tors who have put together, 
piece, this impressive struc- 
We have 
ed off all responsibility except 

the to take 


The oppor- 


applied knowledge. 


student every 


ige of this course. 


for extending one’s acquain- 


imong these many fellow-stu- 


and instructors, also, is an 


Altogether, 
| it a great privilege to be here. 


| and valuable one. 


waver in your own decision to 
I 
New Books 
oln and His Generals. 
Edward 


Dorrance & 


By Clar- 
Macartney. Philadel 
Co., 1925. Cloth, 
Illustrated with 


$2.50. 


25 pages. 


Price 


por- 


HIS is of the inter- 


books that has eome to 


one most 
esting 
the reviewer’s desk in months. 
that 
thing new eould have been written of 


It seems almost incredible any- 


‘oln, and possibly nothing new has 
‘n written, but the material has been 
bled in such form as to make it 
tremely readable. 
eginning with General Seott, whom 
Lincoln found, at the age of 75, i 
command of the Army when 


sumed 


in 
he as- 


office, the author in successive 


Discussion 563 
chapters discusses the relations of the 
Butler, M« 
Hooker, 
Of Hal 


President with 
Clellan, 


Meade, 


Fremont. 
Sherman, Burnside, 


Halleck and Grant. 


leck he quotes Secretary Chase as say- 


ing ‘‘Good for nothing. and everybody 


knew it but Lincoln.”’ 

The President was probably justified 
by Halleck’s reputation in bringing 
that officer to Washington, but how he 
was able to retain him in view of the 


continuous e¢riticism of his failure to 
accomplish any constructive measures 


Many 


anecdotes 


is incomprehensible Lin 
the 


patience, the 


ot 


eoln’s enliven 


homely 
the 


vexations to 


and infinite 


pages, 


trials and which he was 
subjected, the jealousies and quarrels 


all 


out in a most sympathetic way. 


which hampered him are brought 


The Law of Destiny. 
Wiles. 
Cloth, 8vo, 277 pages 

NOVEL 


that will have an appeal to the 


By Ralph W 
Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co 
Price, 


S200. 


stirring interest 


of 


service since there is a great 


deal 


The author has spent many years in 


Army interest in its pages 
the Infantry, both in enlisted and com 
missioned grades. 

The characters are well drawn, and 
On the 


whole, the story absorbingly holds the 


the plot is splendidly woven. 
reader’s interest, something that can 
not be said of the average published 


novel. 


Mobilization 
Lieut. 


Paper, 46 pages. 


By 


Cav 


in 
Col. T. M. Coughlan, 
Pric c. 


Re tros pe cl 


50 cents. 
HIS is a booklet that 
the problems mobilization 
that the 


pany, battery or troops officer in case 


treats of 
of 
eontront 


will com- 
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of war, carrying him through the va- 
rious steps under the present mobiliza- 
tion plans and terminating with his 
arrival with his command at the con- 
The book 
the problem in an interesting 
it is lueid and to the point. 


centration point. presents 


manner ; 


The Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House. By Charles Seymour, Sterling 
Professor of History, Yale University. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mif- 
flim Co., 1926. Cloth, large 8vo, 2 vol- 
umes, 978 pages, gilt tops, steel en- 


graved frontispieces. Price, $10 per set. 


XTRACTS 
have been 
r : 
ae} in the newspaper press so that 
the general import of the volumes is 


As 


published in the newspapers, however, 


from these papers 


largely syndicated 
of more or less public knowledge. 
particular stress has been placed upon 


the letters of House to the 
President, though the total number of 


Colonel 


these included in the volumes is smail 
in comparison with letters to and from 
others, and extracts from the diary of 
Colonel House. The absence of letters 
from the President is as notable as in 
the Walter Hines 
Page dealing with the same period. 


three volumes of 
This omission in the present work is 
due to the decision of the literary ex- 
ecutor of President Wilson to withhold 
permission for their use. In the case 
of Ambassador Page it may have been 
due to the fact that the correspondence 
Be that 
as it may, here are letters from the 
statesmen of the war period, Grey, Bal- 
four, Bryee, Lloyd George, Reading, 


was almost entirely one-sided. 


Clemenceau, Zimmerman, Bernstorft; 
and the Americans, Page, Gerard, 
Sharp, Penfield, Whitlock, ambassa- 


dors all. 


Discussion 


We find material on th: 


a cabinet, curreney reform. \me 


the \ 
peace efforts, the Armisti: 


attempt to prevent 
Peace Conference. 

Colonel House frankly « 
difference of opinion with \| 
as to the desirability of a 
and Navy effectively train 
to the belief that had we poss 
elements the United States 1 
become the arbiter of peac 
ably without the loss of a 
or the expenditure of but a 
our present war debt. 

He does, however, qualif) 
he then expressed by sayii 
the 


opinions 


believed President was 


in his by the co 


large, with the possible except 


That 


been so, ho 


the Atlantic seaboard. 
hardly have 
proven by the fact that Congr 


ily acquiesced when Mr. W 


ommended large Naval increas 


cating that mere leadership 
that 


necessary 


was necessary in orde! 


fortheoming. 


The insult to the America 


contained in the paid advertisem 


, 


of the German Embassy, wa) 
citizens’ vessels to keep off 

seas, followed as it was by th: 
of the Lusttania, was sufficient 


warranted the breaking off o 


matie relations, and was the 


of a warning by Colonel Hous 
Wilson that we could no longe: 


As he sa 
1915, ne 


neutral spectators. 


letter of May 11, 


years before the President 
convineed : 
If you do not call her to 


over the loss of American liv: 


appropriations — sho 


a 


M 





Reviews and 
king of the Lusitania, her 
| probably be the sinking 

rican liner, giving as an ex- 

e carried munitions of war 

e had been warned not to 
into the danger zone. 


e failure of his negotiations 
iny to cease her submarine 
n exchange for food ship- 
House decided to return to 
to persuade the President 
duet a milk-and-water war, 
all the all the 
d all the energy of our Na- 


strength, 


t, so that Europe might re- 


or a century what it meant 


ke a peaceful nation into 


him nearly two years to do 
imes are of interest and of 
n the standpoint of their con- 
the 
the future comes to appraise 
to 


to accuracy when his- 


close us for due per- 


@) 
Infantry Needs Effective Support 


in the National 
by Hon. J. W. Wadsworth, 


Senator from New York. 


Fre an article 


HE the 


surfaee of the earth, carrying 


man who walks upon 


T 


is OWN Weapons, is the man 


wins wars. By this I mean 
ntryman, the man we love to 
doughboy.’’ 
it is that he cannot alone con- 
enemy whose foot-soldiers are 
| effectively by other engines 
He must have help, else his 
in vain. One 


will be 


init 


aux- 


must provide him’ with 


sand keep them in repair. An- 
ist provide him with food and 
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clothing. Another, the engineers. 


must build roads and bridges over 


which supplies must pass, and the iin 
he 


weaken 


fortifications which 
The 


the enemy with its bombardment, pre 


portant must 


defend. artillery must 
pare for the Infantry advance and pro 
tect him while he consolidates his gains 
The 


maintain the means of communication 


signal corps must establish and 
between him and other military arms, 
so that his necessities may be known, 
understood and supplied by all the eco 
ordinate branches. 

The cavalry must scout for him and 
sereen his advance in open warfare, 
harry the enemy and exploit his victory 
And it 
flection upon the gallant aviator to as 
that 


portant 


to the fullest extent. is no re 
im 
that 
far 


he, too, has as his most 
the 


. ‘doughboy. ey 


sert 
aiding of 


He fly 


over the enemy lines, observe their po 


function 
same must 
sition, take photographs of hostile de 
fenses, spot the shots of the artillery, 
note the advance of the Infantry, send 
information back to the man in control, 
harass the enemy by dropping bombs 
on his concentrations of men and ma 
in 


terials, if he can locate such, and 


terrupt the enemy’s communications 
terminals, 
the 
aviator may carry out these missions 
be efficient 


enemy aviator in the air, just as artil 


railroad 
In order that 


by bombing his 


bridges and i wids. 


he must in combating the 


lery is counted on to neutralize the 


hostile artillery. In fact, the functions 


of the aviator, of the air service, may 


be likened very closely to those of the 


eavalryman and = artilleryman com- 


bined, with one difference—a greatly 


inereased range or radius of action 


Surely his function is one of tremen 
dous importance, and no sensible gov 


ernment would ignore it for a moment 
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1926 Rifle Season Is On 

NE of the first reports that we 

have received on the completion 
of the annual record target practice 
comes from the 8th Infantry’s detach- 
ment of the 2d and 3d Battalions, sta- 
tioned at Fort Moultrie, S. C., and the 
record made is a most creditable one. 
Each of the two battalions qualified 
100 per cent of the men completing the 
course, as well as those men of the 
Headquarters and Service Companies 
present at the post who fired. The 2d 
Battalion qualified 35 experts, 43 
sharpshooters and 58 marksmen; the 
2d Battalion, 22 experts, 44 sharp- 
shooters and 54 marksmen. Average 
score for the former was 290.27, and 
for the latter, 287.06; average score for 
the two battalions was 288.67, a point 
higher than for 1925. 

The Headquarters and Service Com- 
panies and the Ist Battalion of the 8th 
Infantry, stationed at Fort Screven, 
Ga., after firing the second echelon in 
the record practice, making the total 
up to April 5 of 164 men completing 
the course, qualified 110 experts, 44 
sharpshooters, 10 marksmen, with none 
unqualified, for 100 per cent. The 
total average was 307.77, a very high 
average score. 

The 8th Infantry apparently is out 
to win the regimental championship 
with the rifle for the season of 1926. 


65TH INFANTRY 
The Ist Battalion, 65th Infantry plus 
Headquarters, Company I, and a de- 
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tachment from Service Company fj 
ished firing record rifle practice Mare} 
26. Only one man, a sergeant wit) 
about twelve years’ service, failed 
cross the divide. The El Morro News. 
the semi-monthly publication of thy 
regiment, states that he got sand ip 
his eyes, lost his trigger squeeze, caught 
a fish-tailed wind on his front sight 
and tripped over a split eas 


OTH INFANTRY 


The 6th Infantry is now firing its 
record practice at the range at St 
Charles, Mo., twenty miles from Jei 
ferson Barracks. The range is oeccv- 
pied by one battalion at a time and { 
lowing the completion of the rang 
work the return to the post is mad 
by marching. Three weeks is used 
preliminary work. Col. Moor N. F; 
is the new commanding officer of th 
regiment, relieving Col. D. L. Ston 


34TH COMPLETES SHORT RANG! 
The 34th Infantry at Fort Eustis 
Va., completed its small-bore rifle rang 
near its barracks in March. The f 
matches were held on April 5, 
were very successful in that a gr 
deal of interest was taken by all orga 
izations. The following matches wer 
fired: old timers’ mateh, individ 
free for all, noviee match, batta 
team match, and squad competition 


10TH HAS SMALL-BORE MEETS 


The regimental small-bore compe’ 
tion in the 10th Infantry resulted 
renewed interest in rifle marksmans 








7th Infantry’s Small-Bore Rifle Team 


ng the inter-company small-bore rifle competition at Vancouver Barracks, 
won by Co, D, with Cos. L and K, second and third, respectively, the 7th In- 
try’s team of ten men was selected, and which fired three competitions. The Van- 
er Rifle Association team was defeated, 1,919 to 1,888. In the above picture, from 
t to left, front row, are: Sergeant Ledford, Colonel Morrow, Lieutenant Kitson, 
nant Van Way; rear row: Private Johnson, Private Bolen, Corporal Erickson, 
Sergeant West, Sergeant Somers, Private Purtile, Corporal Dove 


A won the meet, closely Company E qualified 100 per cent and 
hed with Company F. From the made a slightly higher average than 
s made in the meet a regimental last year. The reduced ammunition 
bore team has been selected and allowances did not seem to make much 
was scheduled to meet the difference in ‘the final result. 
Infantry’s team. Enthusiasm 


ns especially high in the regiment to Twenty-Fifth Infantry Band 
ike a good showing in the record Visits Mexico 
rget practice as a result of this pre- 


HE band of the 25th Infantry, sta 
work with the .22 caliber. 


tioned at Nogales, Arizona, made a 
ten-day tour along the west coast of 
ee Te Mexico in February, furnishing con 
2d Battalion, 25th Infantry, re- 


certs and parading at various points 
finished firing known distance 


The trip culminated in a five-day stay 


ractice, qualifying 98.295 per at Mazatlan, where the annual carnival 


he battalion had three men un- was in progress. Wherever the band 
as against four last vear. 


appeared everyone seemed to turn out, 
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and in the parades hundreds of the 
local population followed this musical 
organization throughout its marches. 
Splendid ovations were received every- 
where. 

This trip, sponsored by the Nogales 
Chamber of Commerce, has done much 
to foster friendly relations between the 
Mexican and American people on the 
west coast of Mexico. The trip was the 
first ever made by an American mili- 
tary unit in the interests of closer un- 
derstanding between the two republics. 


® 
Basketball in the Infantry 
ASKETBALL held the 


the stage in the winter athletic 
Many of 


center of 


season in Infantry garrisons. 


the post and regimental teams com- 
peted with teams of schools and col- 
athletic 
showings were made in every meet with 
the 


inter-company leagues were organized, 


leges and elubs and good 


civilians. In many regiments, 





Infantry 


25th Infantry Band in Mexico 
Large crowds followed the band wherever it appeared in parade during it 
visit to the West coast of Mexico 



















Activiti 


and, following the playing 
regimental championship, + evin 
tal teams were organized out 
competition. 


7TH INFANTRY 


The 7th Infantry’s team closed } 
season with a victory over | 


OLUT hy 


University of Portland, Ore., 29 to 97 


ai 


which brought its victories for ¢] 
season up to 19 out of 27 plaved. Th 
regimental team scored 927 points t 
661 for their opponents. Al! of th 
military teams that were met were ¢ 
feated; these included the Oregon N 
tional Guard All Stars, 10th Field A 


tillery (two out of three), 6th E: 
neers, 3d Division Special Troops 
the Fort Stevens C. A. C. The reg 
mental team was organized aiter 
the 
championship, in which Company 
Lieut, Claude Fer 
baugh was manager of the tea 
Lieut. T. A. Seeley the playing coae 


regiment: eagu 


play-off of 


was the winner. 
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Seventh Cor ps Area 


it met defeat 


28TH INFANTRY 
The Northern District, S« 
ond Corps Area champion 
ship was won this vear by 
the 28th Infantry’s team 
from Fort Ontario In the 
final games it received its 
only defeat at the hands ot 
the team from Fort Mon 


mouth, the Signal Corps 








School, while it eliminated 
the 7th Field Artillery and 
the 26th Infantry. The coach 


Winners of Seventh Corps Title 


rt Snelling, 3d Infantry team 


of the victorious team was 


Capt. Thomas Henry 


2p INFANTRY 

The Fort Sheridan Il] 
team, four-fifths of whom 
were 2d Infantrymen, won 
the basketball championship 
in the Sixth Corps Area 
athletic meet held Mareh 22 
27. The same team also won 
the championship of Lake 
County, lll., in a tournament 


in which it met the strongest 





amateur teams in the county. 





The Winners at Fort Benning IST BATTALION, 15TH 


The 2d Battalion, 29th Infantry again won the INFANTRY 
nural championship at the home of the : 
Infantry School Company D, 15th Infantry 


won the Fort MeKinley (P 
17TH INFANTRY 1.) basketball championship of the 
Through the cooperation of the American enlisted men’s league last 
Union Paeifie Railroad in arranging season. 
for a good eourt for basketball, the The league, which was composed 
lith Infantry’s teams at Fort Omaha teams from the 60th Coast Artillery 


nd Fort Crook were able to arrange and Ist Battalion, 15th Infantry, 


nteresting series of games. An eight- plaved a series of games which resulted 
ague was nlnad at Fort in a tie between Companies C and D 

The regimental team met the of the 15th Infantry. These teams 

ntry in the latter part of March played off the tie, and the first two 


military championship of the games were won by D Company. In 
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the second contest, five minutes before Thomas and Company L, | 
the game was ended, the teams were’ The first game of the seri: 
tied, and fast playing and excellent Fort Hayes on March 19 
team work cinched the game for the Company L by a score of} 
machine-gun unit. The winning team second game at Fort TT] 
was presented a cup as a reward for nated the series, as Compa 


its splendid work during the season. a score of 26 to 18. 


SD BATTALION, 12TH INFANTRY 


The 3d Battalion, 12th In- 
fantry, noted for its high 
standard of excellence in In- 
fantry training, has main- 
tained a corresponding high 
standard of excellence in its 
athletic aetivities. Its 
achievements in basketball 
have been remarkable. For 
five vears, consecutively, it 
has won the basketball cham- 
pionship of the District of 
Washington. Fort Washing- 


ton has won these five echam- 


pionships in spirited compe Five Times Champions 

tition with strong teams from Basketball team of the 3d Battalion, 12th Infai 
Fort Humphreys, Fort Myer, try, five times meets hay District of Was! 
Bolling Field, Walter Reed 

General Hospital and Wash 
ington Barracks. It has like- 
wise won the championship 
of the 12th Infantry for the 
last two years; this being the 
period during which regi- 
mental contests have been 
played. 


10TH INFANTRY 





The series to determine the 
regimental championship of 
the 10th: Infantry recently 
was played between the cham- 
pion team of the two battal- 
ions at Fort Thomas and the 
champion team of the 3d Bat- ~—  +&©& ©. < one 
talion at Fort Hayes. Service : Coamgtans Sn. Fapenes 
‘ . Team of Company D, 15th Infantry, at |! Mc 
Company represented Fort Kinley, P. I., winners of the local basket! t 
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Maine, 
sult of two close games which 
The 5th 


were unable 


pionship of as a re 
were divided. 
the first but 
hold the civilians in the 


ond game. 


won 
to 


sec 
3D INFANTRY CHAMPIONS 
Fort 


second championship in win 


Snelling annexed its 





ter sports by defeating all 

comers in the Seventh Corps 

Area basketball series after 

having won the corps area 

hockey title a few weeks 

earlier. The championship 

Northern District Winners series resulted in the follow- 

Dept Infantry basta tam, Fort Opti ing scores: Fort Omaha 21, 

Corps Area championship Fort Snelling 34; Fort Crook 
21—19; 17th Infantry, 31 
7 ? 33: Fort Des Moines 30—47 
m-* Fort Des Moines 32—3: 


\' +¥ 


Why 


moe aC ema S285 ; 
v~y 


< 


i 


Cams be ~ 


ey 





Fort Des Moines 23—19. 

In loeal the Fort 
Snelling five won from the St. 
Paul 
team 49 to 15 and lost to the 
the 


vames 


Knights of Columbus 


same team in St. Paul by 
The 


trymen took the Minneapolis 


seore of 22 to 19. Infan- 


Police team into camp by the 
31 to 10. 


The team 


seore of 


was coached by 








Won the First Corps Championship 


The 5th Infantry’s Team 


FIRST CORPS CHAMPIONS 

The 5th Infantry recently closed out 
i most suecessful season. Besides win- 
ning the First Corps Area champion- 
ship, in a hard fought tournament at 
Boston, the team defeated many of the 
college teams and fast semi-pro teams 


of the 


State. 
ath Athletie 


They 
Club, 


the 
cham- 


with 


State 


claim, 
the 


Lieut. Raymond C. Lane, and 

managed by Capt. S. F. 

Howard, athletic officer. 
FOUR SEASONS WITHOUT A DEFEAT 


This is the record of the team of the 
2d 29th 


Benning: 


Battalion, Infantry, at Fort 


four seasons in a row gar- 


rison champions and four seasons with- 
out a defeat in the 


the 


inter-mural events. 
the 
all 


In ten straight victories in 


season just closed over teams of 
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branches Pog aca at the Infantry ways displayed in Army 
School, this aggregation never failed that Mr. Gowdy’s assistance 
to score at least sixteen points, while of lasting benefit. He add 
seven points was their smallest margin knew the entire garrison co 
of victory. this view and would feel | 
@) ored and pleased to have su 
as Was contemplated. 

Fort Benning Baseball ® 
EVERAL times a week the fans at Jungle Fighting 
the Infantry School are given the T has been commonly by 

opportunity of witnessing fast extra- | the jungle in Paname 
mural baseball. The Infantry School most serious obstacle to the 
varsity and the regimental! 
teams have been keeping the 
diamond of Gowdy Field busy, 
meeting prominent southern 
college teams and northern 
teams that have trained in the 
balmy spring weather of that 
section of the country. In the 
early games the _ Infantry 
School team suffered some stiff 
reverses but, despite the fact, 
the games have had unusual 
interest. The 24th Infantry’s 


team has been meeting with 


special success in its games 25th Infantry Champions 
with out-of-town college teanis. Company A, 25th Infantry, Nogales, Ari 


: : ; mental champions in 1925 and 1926 
On April 4 the Washington 


Senators met the Columbus (Ohio) any invader who might attempt 
team, managed by ‘‘ Hank’’ Gowdy for ture the Canal. In the ligh 
whom the baseball field was named. recent experience of the 42d I 
Columbus was the winner over the’ the jungle seems to be the i 
American League champions, 8-5, and greatest asset in his advance 
‘‘Hank’’ Gowdy was proclaimed the coast to the locks. 
champion of Gowdy Field. The opportunity for a tes 
Before Mr. Gowdy left Fort Benning — relative impenetrability of th: 
he announced his intention of having was presented during the joint 
a trophy manufactured and presented Navy maneuvers held on th 
to the Infantry School for annual side from February 1 to 5 and 
award to the winner of the garrison Pacific side from February 25 | 
baseball championship. Brig. Gen. At the conelusion of the Na 
Edgar T. Collins, commandant, per- tacks on the Atlantic entran: 
sonally thanked the donor for his in- Canal, regimental headquarters 
terest in the Infantry School, remark- Battalion and Company ©, a 
ing that the Infantry at large is grate- mouth of the Rio Chagres 
ful to him for the interest that he al- Black, or enemy troops. Fei 
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ces were made at Gatun Locks 
th banks of the Chagres River, 

chile the bulk of the ‘‘enemy”’ 
the outlying batteries of Fort 


force 


Shet At the very outset, Com- 
was detached and given the 

sion of eutting its way through the 
Fort 
For six hours this com- 


and attacking Sherman 
rear. 

ewed its way through the seven 

es of jungles that separated it from 
ts objective. At 2 p. m. it arrived un- 
seen and unsuspected at Fort Sherman. 
find that the 


been ended only a few moments ear- 


maneuvers had 


er. Hlad the maneuver lasted another 
iif hour, the eombination of this sur- 
wise attack with the frontal attack of 
the remaining Black foree would have 


proved almost irresistible. 
Pacifie side the test was more 
At 4 p. m. 
n the 26th, the Ist and 3d battalions 
became ‘“‘enemy’’ troops and advanced 
Miraflores Locks, defended by the 
remainder of the 19th Brigade. Contact 
was quickly gained with the 3d Bat- 


(on the 


plete and suecessful. 


talion, which was advancing over open 


terrain, and although contaet 


early 
was made with patrols of the 1st Bat- 
talion, along jungle trails, every effort 
made to locate the main body of the 
lion proved unavailing. By 9.28 
the battalion had sueeeeded in 
ishing the defending troops back to 
n a mile of the objective, when 
the Ist Battalion suddenly debouched 
rom the jungle at Miraflores Locks, 
rushed the pontoon bridge across the 
Co River and captured the Locks, 
ng made a march of 614 miles, two 
s of which were negotiated by cut- 

ting through the virgin jungle. 
both of these maneuvers demon- 
strated the ability of the Porto Riean 
soldiers to eut their way through the 


Infantry 
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quickly and directly and 


the 
which a foree may disappear into the 


jungle 
showed comparative ease with 
jungle and successfully evade all at- 
tempts to locate its whereabouts. 
qa 
Fort Benning at the Augusta 
Horse Show 


HE riding team of the Infantry 

School participated in the annual 
horse show at Augusta, Ga., Mareh 
23-25, and successfully collected forty- 
four places out of eighty-five awards, 
half. 
eleven seconds, twelve thirds and ten 


or more than Eleven firsts, 


fourths were included in the winnings. 
The the 
events on their superior horseman- 


Benningites won most of 
ship; and in some of the edntests in 
which performance was perfect, places 
were lost owing to the superiority of 
the the 
civilian competitors. The showing of 


conformation of animals of 
the team of foot-soldiers is highly com 
mendable. 


1) 


Hockey 
E have previously noted the fact 
that a great deal of interest is de- 
veloping in the regiments at northern 
The 


3d Infantry is one of the leaders in 


stations in the game of hockey. 


this sport, and it has developed strong 
the 
games played at Fort Snelling for the 
title in the Seventh Corps Area, the 3d 
Infantry defeated the 17th Infantry’s 
team, 4 to 1 and 12 to 0. Although 
the 3d Infantry lost the majority of 


teams. In recent championship 


its games with civilian teams, yet all 
defeats, excepting one, were by small 
margins. The 17th Infantry inaugu 
rated hockey as a sport for the first 
time during the past season, and it 


can be anticipated that its teams wil! 
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give better accounts of themselves with 
more experience. 
I 


Jarvis Efficiency Cup 


HE annual competition in the 65th 
Infantry for the most efficient com- 
pany was recently decided after a very 
closely contested inspection and test. 
Company L, at Henry Barracks, Porto 
Rico, Capt. Carl E. 


Driggers, was the winner for the see- 


commanded — by 
ond consecutive year, with Company 
K a close second. The judges of the 
competition were given the following 
percentages as maximums: 
Discipline—Courtsmartial, 15 per 
cent; absence without leave, 10; viola- 
tion of G. O. No. 6, 10; arrest by civil 
authorities, 10; men in improper uni- 
form, 5. 
Inspection—Individual uniform and 
equipment, 10 per cent; conditions of 
company store rooms, 4; conditions of 
war set equipment, 10; preparation of 
reports and returns, 10; conditions of 
dining room and kitchen, 8; conditions 
of barracks, 8; total, 100 per cent. 
The Jarvis efficiency cup was do- 
nated to the 


commander, 


regiment by a former 
Col. Melville S. Jarvis, 
with the condition that an annual test 
should the efficient 


company in the regiment and the cup 


determine most 


be awarded to this organization. 
® 
Brigade Training in 2d Division 
HE training by brigade, covering 
a period of seven weeks, was com- 
pleted at Fort Sam Houston on April 
30. The greater part of the period was 
devoted to field exercises. Two weeks 
of the time of each brigade was spent 
at Camp Bullis, a two days’ hike from 
the post. The 3d Brigade, commanded 
by Brig. Gen. Frank MeCoy, consisting 
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Activiti- 


of the 9th and 23d regiment 
first to spend its period und 
The 4th Brig 
Brig. Gen. H. B. Fiske, com; 
Ist 20th regiments, fi: 
period during the latter part 
While at Bullis § the 


completed their supplement: 


at the camp. 
and 
Camp 


season, field firing, the annu 

field exercises and tactica] 

Reports indicate that everyt 

off as scheduled and in fins 

spite the cold, rain and mud 
I 


. 


Device Detects Bad Habits 
A experimental model of a m 

ical arrangement to detect { 
habits of a firer on the target 
devised by Capt. Os 
Neundorfer, 11th Inf. The instrun 


has an attachment to the trigger 


has been 


rifle by means of which the mar 
which the firer handles the trige 
dial. It 


whether his trigger squeeze is st 


transferred to a indi 
jerky, as well as showing othe: 
ments of the firer which are refl 
in his action on the trigger. Rey 
from the 11th Infantry are to th 
fect that the instrument has possi! 
ties, and it will be sent to the Int 
Board for test. 
I 


On Automatic Rifle Shooting 
l* commenting on an 


the INFANTRY JO! 
of April, Maj. Geo. C. Donaldson st 
that the score of 646 for the aut: 
rifle 
Army record. 


item 


section of 


does not closely appr 


He states: 


I venture to state that a dozen mi 


in the 3d Division bettered 646 
the 1925 season. I distinctly 

ber scores of 654 and 663, in o 
talion of the 7th Infantry, no! 
large enough to excite much co! 


eS 








Regular Army 


fhe present marksmanship course 
uto-rifle is easy. <A soldier 
well have his rifle in a vise as 


rie a sandbag. And after mak- 
» expert from a sandbag rest a sol- 
lier to be taught to shoot prone 
sandbag to hit anything in 

isketry problems. 
No at pay for the auto-rifle is cut 
¥ let us have back our old course, 
ere a man had to be able to shoot to 
ike expert and having qualified, 


id be expeeted to make hits in com- 

li has been well proven that the 

resent course is a failure as far as 

mbat efficiency with the auto-rifle is 

neerned. And, is not combat effi- 

the reason for the shooting of 

out forty dollars’ worth of ammu- 
n by each auto-rifle man ? 


® 
Distinguished Soldier Competition 


OL. A. J. DOUGHERTY has ar- 
C ranged for a competition in the 
25th Infantry, by which will be de- 
termined the ‘‘distinguished soldier’’ 

the regiment. Each company com- 
mander will submit the name of one 
and a board of officers will 
make the final selection. 


vandidate 
The board 
making the decision will be appointed 
on December 10 of each year and on 
Christmas Eve a gold medal will be 
resented to the honored soldier. 
® 
Peculiar Accident Wounds Six 
HILE at the target range at 
Kseambrom, P. R., on Mareh 23, 
an accidentally discharged rifle bullet 
njured four enlisted men and two offi- 


cers of the 65th Infantry. 


Struck 


The missile 

Pvt. Esteban Rodriguez in the 
abdomen, passed through his body and 
hit Pyt. J. J. Delgado above the right 
knee. Continuing on its course, the 
shot struek a rifle leaning against the 
seor A flying bit of steel from 
rifle or the bullet’s 


s box. 
er the 


it} 
Clll 


nose 
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struck Pvt. M. Emiliano at the base of 
his neck. Emiliano lost a great deal of 
blood but the wound proved to be 
slight. Other steel splinters struck 
Captain Dibrell and First Lieut. John 
Shaw, inflicting slight injuries in the 
back. Pvt. A. Roque sustained an in- 
jury from particles of steel. 

Rodriguez is the only one who was 
seriously injured. He was rushed to 
the post hospital in an ambulance 
where an operation 
immediately. 


was performed 
The other men received 
first aid treatment and were able to 
report to their respective companies 
before noon on the day of the aecident. 
® 
Athletic Meets 

HE Sixth Corps Athletic Meet held 

at Fort Sheridan, Ill., March 22 to 
27, was won by the 2d Infantry. In 
the boxing contests the regiment won 
four out of six first places and one 
third place, while the two entries in 
the wrestling won one first and one 
second place. 

At Fort Thomas, Ky., the 10th In- 
fantry’s annual indoor meet was won 
by the Service Company, which took 
4114 
was second with 1614 points. 


points; Headquarters Company 
The in- 
dividual high point winner was Private 
Cecil of Company F. 


4TH’S MONTHLY MEETS 
The 4th Infantry at (George 
Wright, Wash., is rifle 
shooting event in each monthly field 
meet held by the regiment. This event 
will be a competition between three- 


Fort 
including a 


men teams from each of the companies, 
firing at the ‘‘A’’ target at 200 yards 
slow fire, standing, and at 200 and 300 
yards rapid fire. Shooting competi- 
tions deserve a place on the programs 
of all military field competitions, as 
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there is no sport that is more essen- 
tially military for the Infantryman 
than that of rifle shooting. 
15TH INFANTRY 
A recent military tournament was 
held in the 15th Infantry which in- 
cluded events in all phases of training. 
The tournament gave the commanding 
officer and his staff an excellent oppor- 
tunity of checking the various systems 
of instruction throughout the com- 
mand. An interesting feature of the 
tournament was the regimental parade 
conducted by the noncommissioned 
officers. Companies were in charge of 
first sergeants and acting battalion offi- 
cers were senior grade sergeants. 
Lieut. Col. G. C. Marshall received the 
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eup, Company L, Capt. Car 
gers, commanding; Ross m: 
company cup, Company 
Harry A. Austin ; regimenta 
field meet cup, Company 
Stanley G. Blanton; Bullay 
Company M, Capt. Stanle, 
ton; baseball cup, Compan) 
Alfred V. Ednie; volley bal! 
pany G, Capt. Karl C. Schw 
For especially meritorious 
acts of bravery one compa! 
officers and eleven men wi 


Colonel Estes presented eac] 
and enlisted man cited a cop. 


citation, adding his personal « 
lation for the efficient work « 

A gala celebration was lh: 
evening in the patio of th 


_ Sx 


tA 


reports. The program was replete with orig 
The newly arrived commanding offi- ality, and it afforded a delight 

cer, Col. Isaac Newell, took command  tertainment to close a very suce 

March 6. organization day’s celebration 


8th Infantry Horse Show 


HE annual 8th Infantry horse sh 
was held at Fort Sereven, G 

its 27th birthday on March 24 at San April1. This show was an unqu 
Juan, P. R. Speakers of the occasion  suecess, both in number of entries 
were Hon. Horace M. Towner, Gover- the high quality of horsemanship dis 
nor of Porto Rico; Dr. George C. played. In addition to the regiment 
Butte, attorney-general of Porto Rico; and post entries there were a numb 
and Col. G. H. Estes, regimental com- of entries from the Savannah Rid 
mander. Many distinguished visitors and Driving Club, the Savanna! 
were present, including Gen. Harry Club, the 118th Field Artillery, 
A. Reed. Following the speeches, the Hussars (108th Cavalry) from 5a 
trophies were awarded as follows: vannah. 

Harvey trophy to Company G, Capt. After the horse show a delightful 
Karl C. Schwinn, commanding; Chief dance was given at the officers’ clu 
of Infantry’s Combat Squad, Corp. by the officers and ladies of the 
Cabra’s squad of Company G, Capt. for the entries and spectators f1 
Karl C. Schwinn, commanding; Jarvis vannah. 


D 


65th’s Organization Day 
HE 65th Infantry held suitable 
ceremonies in commemoration of 
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General Orders No. 6 


ONSIDERABLE discussion has 
been aroused in some quarters 
of the National Guard over the 

satus of the Chief of the Militia Bu- 

reau in the War Department. General 





Orders No. 6 of 1922, prescribing his 
status, was the subject of attack at the 
recent National Guard convention held 

Florida. Legislation was proposed 
sa remedy for an unsatisfactory con- 
lition, but it was finally decided that 
the wrinkles could be ironed out with- 
ut appeal to Congress. The revised 
general order was issued by the War 
Department on March 10, 1926, and 
its provisions are as follows: 


The Chief of the Militia Bureau is 
the head of that bureau of the War 
Department which is charged with the 
administration of approved War De- 
partment policies for the National! 
Guard not in the service of the United 
States, and with general administra- 
tive control of all War Department ac- 
tivities incident to the relationship 
established by law and eustom between 
such National Guard and the Federal 
Government, except when the Secre- 
tary of War definitely assigns such 
activities elsewhere. His bureau is the 
office of reeord of all War Department 
records of the militia not in the service 
of the United States. In the adminis- 
tration of the funetions of that bureau, 
he will be guided by the law, by War 
Department policies, by National 
Guard Regulations, by Army Regula- 
tions applicable, and by instructions of 
the Seeretary of War. His primary 
aim will be the development of the Na- 
tional Guard to a state of high effi- 


ciency, ready for immediate induction 
into the Army of the United States 
upon the occurrence of an emergency 
requiring it. He is responsible for the 
proper organization of his bureau; for 
the efficient administration of its duties 
outlined above and given in detail in 
the National Guard Regulations; for 
the initiation of such proposals for 
changes in existing policies, regula- 
tions, or law as appear desirable to 
him; and, finally, for the maintenance 
of mutual understanding and cordial 
relations between the War Department 
and the National Guard. 

Corps area or department command- 
ers have an important function in the 
development of the National Guard. 
While they do not exercise command, 
they should at all times cooperate with 
State authorities to the end that uni- 
formity in organization and training 
may be insured, and that the National 
Guard troops within the bounds of 
their respective corps areas or depart- 
ments may be maintained in a state of 
preparedness for induction into the 
service of the United States. In the ex- 
ercise of their functions pertaining to 
the National Guard, corps area or de- 
partment commanders will be guided 
by the law, by War Department poli- 
cies, by National Guard Regulations, 
by Army Regulations where applicable, 
and by instructions of the Secretary of 
War, communicated to them from time 
to time through the Chief of the Militia 
Bureau. They command the Regular 
Army personnel assigned to duty with 
the National Guard in their respective 
corps areas or departments. 

National Guard Regulations govern 
the National Guard and National 
Guard Reserve not in the service of the 
United States, and prescribe the de- 
tailed functions and duties of the 
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Militia Bureau and of the corps area 
or department commanders in their re- 
lationship with such National Guard. 
These regulations are subject to re- 


vision from time to time in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief 
of the Militia Bureau, approved by the 
Secretary of War. 
@ 
Los Angeles’ Own 


HE 160th Infantry, California 
National officially 


designated last year as ‘‘ Los 


Guard, 


Angeles’ Own’’ regiment, on March 16 
held the annual ceremony, known as 
the ‘‘Mayor’s Review.’’ 
E. 


council, and other city executives were 


Maj. George 


Cryer, the president of the city 


present at the formation. Addresses 
were made by the mayor, Lieut. Col. 
Perry Widener, Res., Col. J: R. Quinn, 
and other city officials. 

Pennants awarded Headquarters 
Company, Ist Battalion, and Company 
L, for maintaining their position in the 
in attendance’’ column of 
the standing 
during 1925, 


commanding 


‘excellent 
of National Guard units 
to the 
concerned by 
Colonel Quinn, as one of the special 


were presented 
officers 


features of the evening. 

This annual review serves to renew 
in the minds of the business men and 
citizens of Los Angeles that the 160th 
Infantry is one of the city’s most im- 
portant civie organizations, as well as 
affording the parents of the ‘‘boys’’ 
the opportunity of seeing the caliber 
of manhood which goes to make up the 
regiment. ® 


Test of a Renault Tank 

HE adjutant general of Ken- 
tucky recently commented on 

American-built 

the 

by 


the use of an 
Renault tank 
1918, ten ton, 


model of 


a Liberty 


trailer, 
pulled 


National Guard 


truck, which 
prisoner who was in dang 
mobbed. The following 
from his report: 


was used i: 


The equipment was stati: 
ington, Ky., with the 38th 
pany. One officer, four e 
two Liberty trucks and th 
taining the tank constitut 
sonnel and material. 

The route was via Faln 
thiana and Georgetown to | 
The country is extremely hi 
road very windihg with son 
pin and reverse curves. Th 
grades encountered were 7 
The road surface was co: 
miles), asphalt (58 miles 
adam (7 miles). The entir 
a solid sheet of ice. 

Bridges were nu.aerous 
three large covered ones « 


i 


and few recent repairs 
feet, 98 feet and 70 feet. 


The roadbed narrowed to 1” 


parts of the route. | 
shoulders were soft and deep 


some 


THE MOVEMEN’ 
The convoy left Covingto 
8a.m., January 29. The trail: 
not stay directly behind the t: 

to play in the connecting 
pintle. About fifteen miles 
trucks went off the road by 
in spite of chains. The tank 
mounted and used to pull 
equipment back to the road 
turned to its place on the t! 
hauled by the Liberties. Bot! 
were necessary to pull the 
trailer up more than 5 per cent 
One mile from Falmouth at 


on a 16-foot roadbed a revers 


proved too tight for both t1 
trailer. The trailer left th« 
slowly settled. After about 
utes of sinking into the soft 
tank suddenly slid into the si 
trailer. The wood instantly | 
the metal supports bent dou 
tank turned over twice and st: 
side down with the turret s 


iN 


y TD 











It ems on t he 


The trailer did not turn 


‘lock and tackle were used to right 
»tank with the trucks as power. At 
it was seven degrees below 

The tank motor was then started 

it regained the road under its own 


took ten hours to take up the 

reh from the time of the accident 
tank was remounted on the 
er 

Total distanee traveled the first 24 

irs was 44 miles; average miles per 

disregarding the aecident, was 

$6 mile No motor trouble occurred 

material defeet developed. On the 

ond day, 48 miles were covered 
out ineident. 

The convoy arrived at Frankfort at 
11.30 a. m., January 31, after having 

mload the tank and use it to pull 
‘he trucks and trailer up a 7 per cent 
crade, 300 yards long. The trailer 
sipped badly coming down a long 6 
er cent grade and almost caused 
wrious aeeidents to other vehicles. 
Going to Lexington from Frankfort 
convoy of five Liberty trucks and 
the trailer, containing the tank, left 
the latter point at 3.10 a. m., and ar- 
rived at 5.45 a. m., a distanee of about 
) miles. Nothing worthy of note oe- 
irred on this trip. 

CONCLUSIONS 

That under most adverse conditions, 
the American-built Renault, seven-ton 
tenk, can be transported successfully 
by Liberty trueks on the ten-ton trailer 
model of 1918 at a five-mile-an-hour 
gait over hard-surfaeced roads. 

That no sueh movement should be 
attempted without a point consisting 
| two motoreyeles with side cars and 
tactful observers to ask other traffic to 
‘and aside until the convoy passes. 

That a five-mile-an-hour speed on 
routes containing 7 per cent grades is 
the Maximum, 

That one Liberty truck ean not, with 
erage enlisted personnel, haul the 
lank and trailer up more than a 6 per 
cent grade, 
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That bridges en route should be care- 
fully considered before the movement 
is made. 

That skid chains do not properly 
function on ice-coated roads and will 
not prevent slipping and skidding. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


That the brake lever be lowered to a 
position flush with and parallel to the 
bed of the trailer and the are of pres- 
sure (or action) be perpendicular 
thereto. 

That the tool box be placed under 
the front ramps with clearance. This 
is mainly based upon the side move- 
ments peculiar to caterpillar traction 
that crushed the box in its present 
position. 

That the connecting arm be more 
rigidly attached to the trailer and both 
the pintle latch and pintle be made 
larger to allow of uncoupling in case 
of strain. The present small pintle 
held up traffie two hours when the tank 
turned over. 

That a demountable steering mechan- 
ism be incorporated in the design of the 
tank trailer. (Reference—commercial 
freight ear brake.) The greatest diffi- 
eulty encountered on icy or dry roads 
was the free front wheels of the trailer. 
In attempting to back the trailer the 
free wheels absolutely stop any such 
action. On account of the enormous 
weight involved it is impossible to turn 
the free wheels by hand. In closing it 
is desired to mention that many minds 
worked on this matter, and conscien- 
tiously believe that action upon these 
recommendations will increase the effi- 
ciency of the tank adjunct to the In- 
fantry arm of the Army. 

® 

The Minnesota National Guard 

EFERRING to the relief of 
Lieut. Col. T. J. Rogers, Inf., 
Wenn as instructor with the 135th 





Infantry, Minnesota National Guard, 
Col. E. D. Luce, the regimental com- 


mander, has communicated the follow- 
ing to the INFANTRY JOURNAL: 
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With the relief of Col. T. J. Rogers, ranges for use of these ce! 
Inf., instructor with the 135th Infan- National Guard; has ep 
try, Minnesota National Guard, the spirit of cooperation betwe: 
National Rifle Association is losing an lian clubs and the National | 
energetic and active exponent of the has resulted in boosting th: 
value of rifle instruction among the rifle firing more than an. 
civilian population of the United that has occurred since tix 
States. Ever since Colonel Rogers ar- tion of the regiment. 
rived in Minneapolis he has consist- Since his assignment to Mi) 
ently encouraged, and by his enthusi- and through his untiring 
astic personality, has boosted the sci- Colonel Rogers has built up 
ence of rifle practice among the civilian in small-bore competitions t! 
population, in addition to instructing, place the Minnesota Natio. 
encouraging and pushing the accom- among the first in the natio. 
plishment of perfection in rifle firing firing. Colonel Rogers’ on 
in the National Guard. To Colonel been to produce a Natior 
Rogers, more than any one else, is due regiment that is not only a 
the eredit for increasing interest in organization in the fundam 
rifle practice in the National Guard in Infantry training in peace 
the State of Minnesota. one that, if called into active se: 
Fully realizing the limited time the _ short notice, will be qualified { 
National Guardsman could give to out any mission assigned to it 
special instruction in rifle practice, he has been successful in his effort 
Colonel Rogers has arranged with readily agreed by those higher a 
those interested, and with their civilian ties who have witnessed the 
employers, to allot one night a week the regiment. 
wherein the rudiments of rifle firing The above is but one phase of Colon: 
could be imparted to the National Rogers’ activities while with the regi 
Guard membership, as well as to those ment: the remarkable advancement o! 
members of local rifle clubs who cared the regiment in fitness for field servic 
to attend the elasses. Through his ef- 
forts regional small-bore clubs have 
been organized and competitive shoots 
have been held, and more arranged 
for, in various parts of the State where 
units of the 135th Infantry are located. 
All contests: have resulted in such an 
awakening of interest in rifle firing 
that more and broader contests are now gee 
; . this State and have given the civiliat 
being arranged for, and during the . haat es 
summer many inter-company and clearer conception of the duties dex 
inter-regimental shoots are looked for, 1™ upon his citizenship. : ; 
That this will result in a great im- In the transfer of Colonel Rogers 
provement in the rifle work of the Min- uty with Regular Army troops : 
nesota National Guard no one doubts, National Guard loses a sympath 
besides restricting to a minimum the and natural instructor, one whic 
time the regiment must spend on the oughly understands the possi Dit 
range in firing the necessary qualify- and limitations of the National (ruaras 
ing courses. man, and one whom the Regular Arm; 
In addition to organizing National errs in not keeping on this 
Rifle Association clubs, he inspected, spread the gospel of one 
selected and helped construct rifle Army of the United States 


Guar | 


effielent 


under his tutelage speaks for its 
His addresses before eivilian orga! 
tions in bringing home to the gener 
publie their duties and responsibilities 
with references to adequate nation 
defense have created a spirit of cooper 
ation with the National Guard author 
ties that has never before existed 
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" Care of the Feet a fit of the issue shoe when he sees it, 
"a of the problems of the eom- Should be present. Lengths and widths 
that ny eommander—and he has 0f civilian shoes can be taken only as a 
lot of them—is to assure guide in fitting shoes, as the Army last 
< it his men have well-fitting varies considerably from the civilian. 
es. It is important that he check The usual error made is to issue a shoe 
0 natter before the company too short and too wide. 
uld 
ard 
nf 
} 
ard 
but 
ne! 
, 
ra 
PY | 
’ 
| 
Supply Room of the Headquarters Company, 3d Battalion, 18ist Infantry, Massa- 
chusetts National Guard, State Armory, Natick, Mass. Commanded by Lieut. 
Walter Barron, 181st Infantry 
At the recent Federal inspection Lieutenant Barron received the compliments of the 
Federal Inspector, Col. John S. Switzer, Infantry, and of the State Inspector, Lieut. 
Col. George Penny, Mass. N. G., for the extraordinarily fine condition of the 
supply room 
at eaves for eamp, for foot troubles are Woolen socks should be prescribed 
s- certain to develop at best, and if the for wear, and they should be changed 


shoes have been issued without careful 
ting more men will be temporarily 
heapacitated during camp. 

Considerable inconvenience can be 
led by issuing correctly fitting ate of zine powder is healing and ab 


every day. 
Many commercial foot powders do 


not absorb moisture as desired. Stear- 


shoes to reeruits. Someone who knows  sorbs moisture readily. 
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The A. G. of Rhode Island 
AJ. ARTHUR ©, 


Infantry, was recently eleeted 


COLE, 385th 
Siem adjutant general of the State 
of Rhode Island. Major Cole 
served in all three components of the 
the 
He was a member of 


has 


Army and is a great believer in 
“One Army.’’ 
the Rhode Island National Guard prior 
to the World War. When the United 
States entered the war he entered the 
Plattsburg, 


where he was commissioned a first lieu- 


officers’ training camp at 
tenant of Infantry. He was sent over- 
seas and after service in schools and 
with the French Colonial Infantry was 
assigned to the 23d Infantry, 2d Di- 
vision, with which he participated in 
the fighting around Soissons. As a 
rifleman he was a member of the 2d 
Division rifle team and winner of a 
gold medal at the A. E. F. rifle ecom- 
petition at Le Mans. He 


who has recently enlisted in the Regu- 


has a son 
lar Army for the purpose of obtaining 
a commission, and who is now serving 
in Boston Harbor. 


a 
General Charles King 
TER 


four-score years, Gen. Charles 


having passed beyond 

King, a picturesque and promi- 
nent personage in the military history 
of America, still remains active in his 
interest of the Army’s actvities. It 
was only recently that General King 
Na- 
tional Guard for the first guard mount 


gave commands to the Wisconsin 


to be broadeast over the radio. Since 


1882 the general has been connected 


with the State forees in various capaci- 


ties, such as instructor, inspector and 
adjutant general. In conferring the 
King, the 


radio announcer asserted that the gen- 


unique honor on General 


eral had witnessed more guard mounts 


National 


Guard 


than all of the officers of t} 
National 
that 
constructed the 


Guard eombin 
he, more than any \ 
foundati 
the Wisconsin Guard was | 
a surprise to many of the ] 
the voice of General King \\ 
and distinet for a man of | 
reporting this event in ins 
radio in a previous issue, t! 
that the 
were given by an officer fr 


JOURNAL stated 


versity of Wisconsin, when 
of fact only the commands 
geant-major were given by 1 
General King giving the cor 
the adjutant. 

® 


General McCoy of Wisconsin 
Y the death of Maj. (x 

MeCoy, con 

the 32d 

there passed a prominent soldir 

Middle West. Met 


strong advoeate of militar) 


Bruce 


general of 
General 


ness, as the following exce 


his addresses indicate: 


There are methods for redu 
causes of war, and I am in 
anything that will 
bilities of war. In spite of 
may do, cireumstances beyond 
trol will sometimes precipitat: 
tion into unforeseen wars. | | 
owe to the young men of ou 
they be prepared for living 
and standing the rigors of 
campaigns. For such prep: 
know of no better organiza‘ 
the Boy Seouts for boys an: 
tional Guard for young men 

The 57,000 American soldi: 
ing beneath the sod in Franc 
eause of the opposition of 
ican people to military pre) 
We ask that the National ( 
come a reserve army and 
versal training be provided 
every boy reaching the age 


; 


lessen th 
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war game that he may be 
or the combat which may 
time. 


Tho Vilwaukee Sentinel in an edi- 
(jeneral MeCoy, stated: 


Spru from a family of soldiers 
ight for America in every 
erie war,’’ General MeCoy de- 
ted practically his whole life to the 


ervice of his country. Following the 
he interested himself especially 
the building up of the National 

id. and it is melancholy to contrast 

; missionary zeal in behalf of the 

a with reeent political attacks on 

r unoffending and entirely nonmili- 

stie citizen army. 

Those attacks frequently served to 

+ Wisconsin in a wrong light before 
the nation. The political clamor for 
the abolition of the National Guard on 

absurd theory that reasonable pre- 
redness is a menace to the peace of 

world did much to create a wrong 
pression of Wiseonsin as a molly- 
xldle State, addicted to pacifism and 
npatriotic assaults on American de- 
tense, 

If we wish to honor the memory of 
General MeCoy, the champion of the 
National Guard, Wisconsin can erect 

better monument than an adequate 
tizen army, proportioned to her size 

| in keeping with the best traditions 

the State. q 
Mutual Recruiting Assistance 
N line with the policy of the 
Ohio National Guard to give 
assistance to Fifth Corps Area 
recruiting personnel for the purpose of 
ecuring recruits, -a report from the 


fice of the distriet recruiting officer 
Fort Hayes is interesting at this 

time 

About a month ago a letter was 


sued stating, among other sugges- 
tons cooperation between the Na- 
tional Guard and Regular Army with 
respect to recruiting, that the Regular 


National 
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Army recruiting personnel should be 
come acquainted with the unit com- 
manders of the National Guard to ae- 
complish the best possible results in 
securing enlistments. Reciprocating 
the favor, the adjutant general of Ohiv 
issued a letter asking unit commanders 
of the National Guard to cooperate 
with the recruiting personnel with the 
Same idea in mind. The above-men- 
tioned letter says: 

Gen. Frank D. Henderson, the ad- 
jutant general of the National Guard 
of Ohio, has informed the officer in 
charge of National Guard affairs at 
Fifth Corps Area that Corp. Clarence 
Tyree, on duty at Lima, Ohio, has been 
instrumental in obtaining an enlist- 
ment for the National Guard organi- 
zation in that city. This is very com- 
plimentary and in line with the policy 
of the commanding general which was 
brought to your notice recently. 

Do not fail to follow the example of 
Corporal Tyree, because we frequently 
obtain help and assistance from the 
National Guard and the least we can 
do is to reciprocate when a favorable 
opportunity affords us to do so. 

Cooperation of this kind is bound to 
produce results. The Regular Army 
recruiting personnel comes in contact 
daity with many men who are averse 
to leaving their communities, but might 
readily become interested in a National 
Guard enlistment. Likewise, many 
men who are not interested in National 
Guard enlistments, but who are at- 
tracted by the Regular Army are 
known to the various unit and organi- 
zation commanders of the National 
Guard. 


An Enviable Inspection Report 
HE adjutant general of Ver- 
mont, Brig. Gen. Herbert T. 





Johnson, reports, as a_ result 


of the annual armory inspection of 
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the units of the 172d Infantry, that 
thirteen headquarters and units of that 
regiment were reported as ‘‘very sat- 
isfactory’’; nine were reported as 
‘‘satisfactory’’; and only one as ‘‘un- 
satisfactory.’’ The last item is ex- 
plained by an instructor assigned to 
that regiment for duty, by saying that 
‘‘this unit has been undergoing reor- 
ganization and their technical training, 
through necessity, has been neglected 
in order that the basic training of the 
soldier might be accomplished.”’ 

This is a most remarkable report 
when one considers that this regiment 
is seattered throughout the State, hav- 
ing fifteen separate stations—from the 
Canadian border to the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, from the Connecticut River 
to Lake Champlain, with the Green 
Mountains forming a barrier between 
the eastern and western country. 

Some interesting data has been com- 
piled in regard to the National Guard 
of Vermont, which consists of the 
172d Infantry (43d Division), and the 


Congress, upon which {1 
Guard allotment is based 


@ 


) 


Allowances of Hi 

HE allowances of |: 

training of mount: 

drawn units of 
Guard has been changed by 
current series, to care for 
more than one unit of the s 
of the service is quarter 
armory. In these eases, th: 
is entitled to the greater 


horses when in a separate ai 


be given the full allowane 
other units grouped with 
given 50 per cent of th 
provided when that unit is 
arate armory. In no eas 
will the animals authorized 


grouped in a single armory « 
except when application has heer 
to, and approved by, the C! 


Militia Bureau. 
® 
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National Defense Test 
AJ. GEN. ANTON STEPHAN 
31 was 1,187 officers, warrant officers D. C. N. G., the comm 
and enlisted men, but the data was 


172d Ambulance Company (motor), 
(I Corps). The strength of January 


general, 29th Divisio 
figured as of June 30, 1925, which designated by Brig. Gen. J. | 
strength was 1,150. Foster, president of the N 
This compilation shows that Ver- Guard Association, to represent 
mont has one National Guardsman for National Guard at the coming « 
each 306 of the total population; one ences with President Coolidg: 
for each 60 males between the ages of ing future defense tests. 
18 and 45; and one for each 16 males General Foster has requested 
between the above ages which are esti- jutants general, and any othe: 
mated as effective, such estimation ested in the subject of defens 
being based upon war statistics; and communicate with him, giv! 
287 Guardsmen for each member of views on this subject. 
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Give the Reserves Inducements 
ECENT comment in the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL concerning 
the more or less organized Re- 
‘orps has not only been interest- 
but instructive. The case for the 





prosecution has been well presented. 
The Reserve officer stands convicted 
efore his comrades of the Regular 
Army and National Guard as a rather 
human individual who doesn’t work 
ny harder than he has to, and as he 
loesn t have to work as a Reserve offi- 
er he does not do it. As a result at 
least two-thirds of the Reserve Corps 
is dead-wood in a more or less ad- 
vanced condition of, to soften the term, 
xidation. The Reserve activities, such 
as they are, are participated in by a 
meager and quasi-vivified third of the 
whole. The picture drawn by the com- 
mentators is somewhat similar to the 
biblical image with its head of gold 
and its other component parts of sub- 
stances of a diminishing value, termi- 
nating in feet of clay, but unfortu- 
nately, the Reserve image is nearly all 


eet 


So states Capt. J. G. Bruton, 361st 
Infantry, in a letter to the INFANTRY 
JouRNAL in which he suggests how, 
perhaps, the interest of a Reserve offi- 
cer may be stimulated. He goes on to 


Say ; 


Is it patriotism that induces the 
Regular to burn the midnight oil? Not 
according to the War Department. Is 
it lack of patriotism or sense of duty 
that makes the Reservist indifferent to 


what is transpiring in the military 
world? No, I think not. The differ- 
ence between the Regular and the Re- 
servist is one of bookkeeping only. In 
time of emergency they will both stand 
by the colors to the last man; lack of 
pay and even starvation itself will not 
avail to turn them from the path of 
duty. Such has been their history in 
the past and such will be their history 
in the future. In the same environ- 
ment they act alike. In time of war, 
the same motive, love of country, in- 
duces each to lay his all upon the altar 
of patriotism, in time of peace the 
same inducement, emoluments of office, 
will elicit from each the same kind of 
response. 

It is not discipline that is the motive 
behind the response of the Regular. 
Discipline coordinates that response 
but self-interest induces it. Just ap- 
peal to the self-interest of the Reserv- 
ist and watch the alacrity with which 
he comes through and plays his part. 
That has never been tried yet and it 
is safe to say that the Reserve will 
never be a success until it is. It must 
be made selfishly and financially worth 
while for the Reservist to be active or 
he, being human, will be indifferent to 
the whole affair. Promotion will not 
answer the question; we cannot all be 
generals and if we could, to be a gen- 
eral whose only remuneration is the 
privilege of buying a uniform will not 
appeal to the practical minded. It is 
idle to consider paying the Reservist 
when on an inactive status and it would 
do us no good if we did; Congress 
does not feel that way. However, we 
ean make it worth while for a civilian 
to hold a Reserve commission. 


The writer suggests that hospital fa- 
cilities of the Army, the same as is 
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given the Regular officer, might be of- 
fered the Reserve officer. He ventures 
the remark that it ‘‘ would be eminently 
make 
The Re 
servists at least would appreciate it.”’ 

The that Re- 
serve officers might be permitted to 


worth while for them to some 


effort with that end in view. 
second suggestion is 
buy their groceries from a commissary 
to induce Whether, 


the added to 
commissary sales, this would be much 


their interest. 


with present overhead 
of an inducement is open to question. 
Besides, the many general sales stores 
have recently been closed up because 
the revolving fund for their mainte- 
nance has of necessity been used for 
other purposes. The letter further sug- 
gests that the War Department permit 
the sale to Reserve officers of all arti- 


cles now sold to Regular Army officers. 


For a Reservist to be efficient he 
must apply himself and undergo some 
very definite drudgery and that he will 
not do, save it be his hobby,.unless he 
thereby acquire something of a definite 
cash, market value. The Regular must 
work, and work hard, to preserve his 
standing, which means his commission, 
and his commission is his livelihood 
and has a very definite value entirely 
outside of the sentimental. Suppose 
his commission carried with it no re- 
muneration of any kind; in that case 
he would be a Reservist and act ac- 
cordingly. 

It is true, as is pointed out in Ma- 
jor Finch’s article in the January 
number of the JouRNAL that in places 
under the influence of an exceptional 
personality excellent results have been 
obtained from Reserve officers but un- 
fortunately, exceptional personalities 
are, to say the least, exceptional. That 
is most certainly not the way out. The 
same rule must be applied to the Re- 
servist as is applied in the Regular 
Army and in every walk of civilian 
life. The efforts of the Reservist must 
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Department 


be secured by appealing 
interest. Certain large 
have a fine esprit de corps 
employees. They hold a 
tions and banquets at whic 
est enthusiasm and _ loyal! 
pressed and sincerely so, b 
erings are always of em, 
paid and well treated. The 
makes it worth their whili 

Lieutenant Runyan, in 
issue, cites an example of a 
dressing a gathering of ki 
cers and at the conclusion 
dress expressing a desire 1 
officers of his command. \ 
present. Why weren’t thi 
Put it the other way ‘r 
should they be there? Th 
is no more to them than 
master of one of their lodges 
no place in their everyday « 
either business or pleasur 
sult was that the general was 
The average Reserve office: 
who has very definite business 
cial obligations from whieh ly 
te obtain a very definite perso: 
fit. He will not and ean ) 
pected to lay either aside 
time to Reserve activities whi 
offer a corresponding return 

If a Class B is ereated for | 
cer who does not keep up, he 
out, and should he drop out 
serve Corps will cease to ex 
Class A man will find hims 
same situation as the recruit 
covered that the rest of the 
was out of step. Lieutenan' 
Bullis, Reserve officer on dut 
General Staff and in charg: 
serve activities, states that wit 
next ten years the 
will either become a worth-w 
ponent of the Army or a lifeles 
His intimation seems to be t! 
now headed for the boneya 
double. 

Now the suggestion is this 
asmuch as God and Congres 
far removed to give us mue! 
it is up to the Army to do « 
in its power to make the Res 
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the individual. While we are 
every effort to ‘‘sell’’ the Re- 
us be sure that our article 
s 1e—to the individual. There 
son why the Reservist should 
every privilege enjoyed by 
Recular exeepting pay. To say to 
Reservist, ‘you ean only buy sueh 
as you may need to take the 
while the Regular may buy 
¢ we have’’ is the densest 
policy and a policy that the 
War Department ean change any time 
will. The Reserve officers’ post 
ves all over the country ought to 
positive to anyone disposed to 
nsider the situation that the Reserv- 
st greatly desires the privilege of pur- 
ising his supplies at cost. His post 
hange gives him the limited benefit 
the purchasing power of his organi- 
while the Regular benefits by 
the purchasing power of the United 
States. This is one respect in which 
the Reservist is not a member of the 
Army. Are not his services worth that 
[It would go a long way to- 
yard answering that question, ‘‘ What 
worth to me?’’ and it would not 
ost the country a eent because he who 
purchases at the sales store also pays 
the overhead. 


The writer also ealls attention to the 
fference in mileage allowances, the 
tegular officer being allowed eight 
cents per mile and the Reserve officer 
our cents. He also objects to the fact 
that identifieation of Reserve officers 
must be made before they are permit- 
ed to make purchases from commis- 
sary stores. In eoneluding, he states: 


These are things that the Army ean 
hange, and I want to hazard this 
guess: if the Reserve Corps is to live 
they must be changed. The little 
things are the ones that accumulate 
0 definite likes or dislikes. The 
lime lor introspection has arrived. Let 
is forget Congress and the Director of 
the Budget and the other manifold 
auses of our miseries, fancied or real. 


yt 
iit 
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Let us see what the Army ean do to 
make the Reserve attractive. It can 
do no harm, and it may do some good 


Let us try. 5) 


311th Infantry’s Reunion Dinner 
HE former officers of the 311th 
Infantry, 78th Division, held 
a) an unusually successful annual 
dinner on March 26, at the Army and 
Navy Club, New York. There were 
forty-one in attendance, headed by 
Brig. Gen. James T. Dean, formerly in 
command of the 156th Brigade, and 
Col. Mareus B. Stokes, who commanded 
the regiment with distinction from the 
time it was organized until its demo- 
bilization. 

Capt. Wilfred K. 


toastmaster and called on all present 


Pettigrue was 


for short addresses, which brought 
forth many reminiscences of the serv- 
ice days. The diners received with 
great enthusiasm the news that Colonel 
Stokes has been assigned as command 
ing officer of Fort Hamilton, N. Y., 
upon completion of his present tour of 
duty as chief of staff of the Ist Di- 
vision. Capt. Farragut F. Hall, exeeu- 
tive officer of the 311th Infantry, 
displayed the three Gen. Hugh H. 
Seott cups awarded to the regiment 
during its training period at Camp 
Dix, N. J., for target practice, bayonet 
combat, and general efficiency. These 
cups were taken to France with the 
regiment and were only recently recov- 
ered from storage. Capt. Louis 58. 
Foulkes, Jr., of Rochester, N. Y., was 
awarded a loving cup for having trav- 
elled the longest distance to attend the 


dinner. 

Ever since July, 1919, the former of- 
ficers of the 311th Infantry have met 
at luncheon on the first Thursday of 
each month at the City Mid-Day Club, 
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in New York City. This is a remark- 
able and enviable record. These 
luncheons bid to continue until there 
will be no eligible members left to at- 
tend them. 

The annual reunion of the veterans 
of the 78th Division will be held this 
year at Asbury Park, N. J., on Octo- 
ber 1 to 3. * 

® 


A Survey of Reserve Units 
HE Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion has sent a questionnaire to 

# Officers in all parts of the 
United States from which it proposes 
to make a critical study of the condi- 
tion and progress of Reserve units. 
Those charged with the gathering of 
the data are officers intimately fa- 
miliar with the activities of the or- 
ganizations. 

This survey is caleulated to be one 
of the most constructive steps ever un- 
dertaken by the R. O. A. For several 
years the association has worked to ob- 
tain an adequate and balanced appro- 
priation which in its judgment is con- 
sidered necessary for the continued ex- 
istence of the Organized Reserves. It 
believes that the time has arrived to 
determine as conclusively as possible 
what has been accomplished. 


® 
A Great Sales Project 


EFORE we answer the ques- 

tion as to whether the Reserves 

ean be depended upon, we 
must stop to consider how relatively 
new this matter is, both to the Reserve 
officer and to the country at large. I 
look upon the Reserve very much as I 
would upon a private business, offering 
a new and vital service which the na- 
tion needs, but concerning which it 
knows little. 


We have before us a 
project; we must sell to 1 
officer the obligations enta 
commission, and to the pub! 
tional Defense Act and the ix 
national preparedness 
therein. 

The Regular Army offic 
with Reserve units are reall) 
men and sales managers. S 
not be attained by them 
ever. They must have the e 
and support of the Reserve of 
whom they are associated in t 
mendous enterprise.—Lieut. ( 
Bullis, G. S. Res. 


® 
Pay of Reserve Officers 


URING a period of act 
|'D) a Reserve officer wil 
Waa pay of his grade and 
ances as prescribed in the act 
10, 1922, as amended, and m 
his first station from the plac 
ceipt by him of his order and from | 
last station to his home. Pay stat 
begins on the day that the officer 
cially complies with the order calling 
him to active duty and ends when h 
is relieved from active duty. 

In computing the increase of pay fo. 
sach period of three years’ service, Rk 
serve officers shall be credited wit 
full time for all periods during whi 
they have held commissions as offi 
of any other services mentioned 1! 
title of the Act of June 10, 1922, or 
the Organized Militia prior to July 
1916, or in the National Guard, ot 
the Naval Militia, or in the Naval 
serve Forces, or Marine Corps 
forces, confirmed in grade and 
fied for all general service with 
time for all periods during wh 
have performed active duty w 











erve commissions and with one-half 


time all other periods during which 
‘hey have held reserve commissions. 

When claim is made for longevity in- 
ease of pay for any service not shown 
‘n the current issue of the official Army 
Register, competent certificate as to 
cyeh serviee will be submitted with the 
voucher on which such pay is claimed. 


These certifieates will be secured from 
the heads of the services in which the 
ficer may have held commissions. 

Reserve officers will be entitled, in 
addition to base pay, to subsistence al- 
lowance as follows: Each officer re- 
ceiving the base pay of the first period, 
one subsistence allowance; each officer 
receiving the base pay of the second, 
third or sixth period, two subsistence 
ellowanees; and each officer receiving 
the base pay of the fourth or fifth pe- 
riod, three subsistence allowances ; pro- 
vided, that an officer with no depend- 
ents shall receive one subsistence allow- 
ance only. 

Reserve officers are properly en- 
titled to rental allowance when ordered 
to active duty for training instruction 
purposes. The only condition which 
will preclude the proper payment of 
rental allowance to officers in the above 
status would be the occupancy of pub- 
lie quarters by their dependents. Each 
Reserve officer having a dependent will 
be entitled to such allowance for rooms 
as follows: Each officer receiving the 
base pay of the first pay period, two 
rooms; each officer receiving the base 
pay of the seeond period, three rooms; 
each officer receiving the base pay of 
the third period, four rooms; each offi- 
cer receiving the base pay of the fourth 
period, five rooms; and each officer re- 
ceiving the. base pay of the fifth or 
sixth periods, six rooms. A Reserve 
officer with no dependents will receive 
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rental allowance for rooms as follows: 
Each officer receiving the base pay of 
the first or second periods, two rooms; 
each officer receiving the base pay of 
the third or fourth periods, three 
rooms; and each officer receiving the 
base pay of the fifth or sixth period, 
four rooms. The rental allowance is 
payable to a Reserve officer otherwise 
entitled thereto for the period of actual 
attendance at the active duty station, 
training camp, Regular post, service 
school or station, and for the additional 
time spent in travel to and from such 
station if in a pay status and if such 
travel is not in excess of 72 hours’ du- 
ration, ® 


339th Infantry Organization Day 
HE POLAR BEAR CUB, pub- 
lication of the 339th Infantry, 
issued a special organization 
day number on April 2. This was the 
seventh anniversary of the Battle of 
Bolsheozerki where that regiment, 
‘‘with their backs to the wall, threw 
back, with overwhelming losses, the last 
big push of the Russian bolsheviks.’’ 
The number contains extracts from the 
war history of the regiment together 
with many other features of interest. 

Col. George W. Blackington, regi- 
mental commander, in a message to 
the regiment says: 





Tradition is a wonderful foundation 
on which to build up an esprit de corps. 
Officers and men of the 339th Infantry, 
you have a noble heritage in the glori- 
ous tradition back of this regiment. 
The regiment was assigned one of the 
most disagreeable tasks given to any 
unit during the war and they carried 
the message in excellent shape. Let 
their sterling example spur you on to 
help build this regiment up into a 
harmonious, smooth-working organiza- 
tion such that, if similar or greater 
tasks are ever assigned to us, Detroit 
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will still be proud to call us her own. 

Our regiment is fortunate in being 
located within the limits of a single 
city where it is easy to get the entire 
organization together, frequently, for 
such inactive training as is possible 
and for gatherings of this kind to build 
up morale. This fact is known to the 
War Department and to those responsi- 
ble for the building up and training 
of the Organized Reserves. So a great 
deal is expected of us. We should and 
must be one of the units to set the pace 
for the great third line of defense of 
the United States Army. 


The issue contains a very compli- 
mentary article on the executive officer, 
Capt. D. A. Stroh, Inf. 


a 


A Bureau for the Reserves 
OME sentiment among Reserve 
officers has been expressed to- 

Meee ward the establishing of a sep- 
arate Reserve bureau in the War De- 
partment similar in organization and 
duties to that of the Militia Bureau. 
Others maintain that the affairs of the 
Reserves can better be handled by a 
larger representation of Reserve offi- 
cers on the War Department General 
Staff and at corps area headquarters. 

An attempt was made in the House 
of Representatives to put this into ef- 
feet by appropriating funds for these 
additional officers but it was defeated 
on the floor. 


@® ) 


\S 


Opportunities for Promotion 
EPORTS from a number of lo- 
ealities indicate that many Re- 

nie serve officers are not taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for pro- 
motion ; at least there are not the num- 
ber making efforts to secure certificates 
of eapacity that might be expected. 
Promotion would be accepted by many 


Reserve officers were it not 
effort that is required in 
under the new regulations. 
lack either the time or the 
to ‘‘put out.’’ 

As a general rule the 
and second lieutenants 
branches are well filled. 
needs for more captains and 
tenants. In some sections of } 
try there seems to be a deart 
tenant colonels and first lik 


Infantry. in 
€ 


Assignment to Inactive Reoular 
Units 

HE War Department's 

tions on the assignment 

serve officers to Regu 
limits the number to 6,503. I) 
of inactive Regular Infant 
ments, where such assignment 
thorized, the allotment for Res: 
cers is one major, 10 captains 
lieutenants and 25 second licut: 
Only those field officers who | 
combat experience in the Wo. 
may be assigned to inactivi 
the Regular Army. 

As all inactive units of the hi 
Army have been moved to 
phase of mobilization, the) 
given first priority for assign! 
Reserve officers until the num! 
grades authorized are assigned 
Reserve officers of the territo 
signment group, i. e., under cor; 
commander’s jurisdiction, wi! 
signed or attached to an inact 
of the Regular Army except wi! 
eonsent. Assignment of Res¢ 
cers to inactive units of the Ii 
Army are not to be confined 
held unassigned or attached 
of the Orgapized Reserves. 
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Appropriations for Organized Pay and allowances of offi- 
Reserves cers on 15 days’ training $2,293,500 
Pay and allowances for offi- 


|E item on the Reserve appro- cers on more than 15 





priations over which there was days’ training 426,500 

much controversy during the Mileage of Reserve officers 392,300 

nsideration of the Army appropria- Enlisted Reserve Corps 45,000 

n bill was finally eliminated in the sae ay — pape 

ference committee. This was $100,- Headquarters and camps 525,000 
0 for mileage of Regular Army offi- 

son duty with the Reserve forces. Total $3.721.300 


" rejected originally by the 


: A reduction in commutation of non- 
House, added by the Senate, then dis- ; . ei tects 


commissioned officers of the Regular 


Army detailed with the Reserves has 


rded by the conference committee. 


An item of $50,000 for a similar pur- ; 
ir se was retained for the National been such that a reduction of those so 
ae assigned will be made from 540 to 
Other items of appropriations pro- about 250. This will result in the 


Je for about the same amount of Regular officers doing much of the 

ning as during 1926, though the clerical work themselves and they will 

tems are slightly larger for 1927 than _ be held closer to their offices and will be 

- 1926. The inerease was necessary unable to make all the contacts with 

| ecause of inereased costs of training. Reserve officers that are so essential to 


The amounts of the actual items are: the development of the Reserves. 


D 


Deep Religious Conviction Necessary 


The experience of history shows that no army ever 
won success that was not imbued with deep religious 
convictions of some form. Only a selfless devotion 
and a spiritual uplift can sustain men in the horrors 
of battle, in suffering and hardships and the danger 
and death that are the soldier’s lot. Thus the train- 
ing that the Army is giving with conscientious devo- 
tion and efficiency is not only a preparation against 
the day when the agencies of peace again shall fail, 
but it is improving the physique of our manhood and 
it is ineuleating the elements that make good citizens 
of those upon whom the future of our country must 
rest—Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall. 
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France 
Infantry For years it has been 
Organization customary in measuring 

the strength of armies 
and smaller military units to speak of 
them in terms of men or of rifles, 
sabers or guns. These various units 
served the purpose quite well when 
armies or smaller units were fairly uni- 
form in size and equipment. 

For the Infantry component at any 
rate, a unit of men, rifles or bayonets 
ean no longer be used since the adop- 
tion by all modern armies of the light 
machine gun and automatic rifle as 
one of the essential weapons of the 
small Infantry unit. 

As might be expected, France, with 
the greatest modern army in existence 
today, is the leader in the adoption of 
a new unit expressing not simply the 
potential power of the individual men, 
but their collective power grouped into 
units of combat.t This unit in the 
French Army is the group of 12 men 
formed around the automatic rifle. The 
strength of a French Infantry com- 
pany is no longer 185 men or 160 rifles 
or the same number of bayonets; it is 
12 automatic rifles. 

First of all, there is no ‘‘authorized 
strength’’ in the French army as there 
was for so many years in our own. 
It will be recalled that our Army bills 
used to specify that the Infantry 
would consist of so many regiments of 
so many companies of such a strength. 
In France, the strength of the army 


is the budgetary strength. 
ber of Deputies annually 
amount of money to maintain { 
The War Department, in 
this sum, distributes this 
deavor to get the best results 
sequence, at some times ther 
men in the various organizat 
at others. 

As stated before, the Fren 
fantry company consists of 
matie rifles with the necessary 
of officers and men to direct, fir 
tect, and supply them; to 
them and to cover their withd 
This is, of course, a tactical affa 
ing nothing to do with autho 
budgetary strength. 

The word squad is no longe1 
The basie cell of the company or: 
zation is now the automatic rifl 
or ‘‘equipe,’’ composed of five mer 
a corporal. For each one otf 
erews there is another crew, 
composed of five men and a coi 
whose duty it is to assist, aid in 
advance of, protect, inform, and reco? 
noiter for the automatic rifl 
To accomplish this, the second crey 
armed with rifles, pistols and grenad 

The two crews, 12 men in all, 
stitute a group, commanded by 
geant. Three groups compos 
tion under a lieutenant and four 
tions a company under a capt: 
addition to the four sections, eac! 
pany has a headquarters composed 
trumpeters, orderlies and officers’ ser 





*See also article, “The French Infantry Regulations,” in : the February, 192¢ 
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nts commanded by a sergeant major. 
This headquarters section is called the 
“sect de commandement’’ and it 


habitually accompanies the captain. 
However, it should be remembered that 
the strength of this is not so-many 


men but, rather, 12 automatic rifles. 
Commander of The French still 
Divisional Infantry retain their three- 


Infantry- 
regiment divisions although it is be- 
ieved many of their general staff offi- 
prefer a four-regiment organiza- 


¥, 


The Infantry of the division has its 
own commander. The functions of this 
officer have never been definitely laid 
down. In general, it may be said that 
he coordinates the action and regulates 
the fire of the Infantry regiments. 

In recent problems at the Ecole de 
Guerre, the divisional Infantry com- 
mander has been used in the following 
roles: The Infantry in the ‘‘ligne de 
combat’? is under the orders of the 
commander of divisional Infantry; 
that in reserve is under the division 
commander. The commander of di- 
visional Infantry usually commands 
the outposts or the main line of re- 
sistance in defense with most of the 
divisional 75-mms, in direct support; 
in the latter case, the division com- 
mander. retains only one or more bat- 
talions as division reserve and the ar- 
tillery supporting the defense as a 
whole. In the offensive, the com- 
mander of divisional Infantry always 
commands the ‘‘ligne de combat.’’ The 
division order itself for an attack 
usually goes into complete detail as to 
the maneuver of the regiments. 

Groupe de The French use a 
Reconnaissance ‘‘groupe de  recon- 
naissance’’ as an in- 


Foreign 
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tegral part of their Infantry divisions. 
This consists of one troop (eseadron) 
of cavalry, one cyclist company, and 
one platoon of auto machine guns. 

The group forms part of the advance 
guard, usually advancing by bounds 
maintaining a considerable distance in 
advance of the advance guard proper 
until contact with the enemy is gained. 
During a halt for the night, it forms 
part of the outpost. During an at- 
tack or defense, it is usually kept in 
division reserve. 


Killed and Wounded, Mr. Gaston Ca- 
1914-1918 doux, former 
president of the 
Statistical Society of Paris, has com- 
piled the following interesting statistics 
concerning the losses sustained by 
France during the World War: 

Out of her 39,600,000 inhabitants, 
France mobilized 8,140,000 men in her 
army and 215,000 in her navy, and 
lost in battle a total of 1,363,000 men. 
This figure is one-sixth of the mobilized 
forces, one-seventh of the male popula- 
tion, and one-twentieth of the entire 
population. 

A comparison of France’s losses with 
those of other countries shows one man 
killed or missing for every 

28 inhabitants of France 

35 inhabitants of Germany 

50 inhabitants of Austro-Hun- 
gary 

66 inhabitants of Great Britain 

79 inhabitants of Italy 

107 inhabitants of Russia 

2,000 inhabitants of the United 

States. 


The losses of each trade or profes- 
sion were given on the next page: 
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Killed, 
Missing or 
Disabled 
699,210 
159,977 
95,780 
274,344 


Total 
Engaged in 
Profession 
5,608,971 
1,327,156 

400,375 
2,800,652 


Trade or 
Profe sston 
Farmers 
Business men 
Food supply 
Manufacturing 
Public works and 
building trades 
Transportation 
Libera] professions 
Office-holders 
Proprietors, annu- 
itants, men of 
leisure and re- 
tired men 
Students, prison 
inmates and 
men of unknown 
trade 
Ecclesiastics 


168,747 
60,972 
40,423 
21,426 


915,686 
665,029 
235,320 


582,825 


291,661 


80,190 
2,712 


5,957,193 

63,545 
Japan 

Distribution of To 

Officers 


have 
that 
should 


those who 
contended 


Army 


long 
our 
have its proper number of officers in 
the higher grades in time of peace, a 
word as to how this matter is handle? 
in Japan should prove of interest. 

Since the retirement of the General 
of the Armies, we have returned to our 
peace-time status where the rank of 
major general is the highest attainable 
rank regardless of the responsibilities 
which assignment to duty may entail. 
The chief of staff, the chief of branch, 
the corps area commander all have the 
same rank, 

In the Japanese army, the question 
of rank and command is looked upon 
in quite a different light. The Jap- 
anese Army Register shows 14 full 
generals, 52 lieutenant generals and 
159 major generals. They have no 
such rank as brigadier general, con- 
forming in this matter to the present 
practice in our Navy where all flag 
officers admirals since the 


are rear 


crade of commodore was abolished. 


on 


Armi< 


Foreign 


The officers of the Japa 
holding the grade of full 
assigned to the following 

Minister of War 
Aide to the Emperor 
Soard of Marshals and 
Military Councillors 
Chief of the General St 
Commanding the Arn 
mosa 
1 Commanding the Arm, 
1 Commanding the Army 


tung. 


All chiefs of branches and 
all division and area commar 
lieutenant generals. 

The tabulation 
comparison of the assignment 
anese and United States Arn 


by grades: 


following 


JAPAN 
Grade Number 
General 14 
Lieutenant general E 
Major general 
Brigadier general 
Colonel 75 
Lieutenant colonel 813 
Major 1,885 
Captain 4,602 
Ist lieutenant 3,943 
2d lieutenant 2,026 


13,969 


Total 


UNITED STATES 


Grade 
General 
Lieutenant general 
Major general 
Brigadier general 
Colonel 
Lieutenant colonel 
Major 
Captain . 
1st lieutenant 
2d lieutenant 


Nu mobe Tr 


None 
None 

22 | 

47 | 
501 
690 
2,190 
4,170 
2,723 
1,416 


Total 11,759 

















The Infantry Needs 
AN INFANTRY SONG 


When Infantrymen are marching, whether to the target range or 
take their place in the order of battle for an attack, they need a 
od rousing song to express their enthusiasm or to buoy their spirits. 

They need that song for the camp fire and for the barrack room, and 
all occasions when Infantrymen are assembled. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL intends that that need shall be filled, and 
the sooner the better. We want a song of our branch, the Queen of 
Battles; we want a song that is distinctly our own. Our song must be 

rattling good one, catchy and full of pep, and so we announce a new 
ntest for the Infantry Song which will be open to all comers. 


PRIZE FOR THE APPROVED SONG WITH WORDS—$350.00 


RULEs OF THE CONTEST 

1. The words and music must be original, words must consist of 
three stanzas and a chorus. Hymns are not desired. 

2. Anyone is eligible for the contest for one or more entries. 

3. Contest closes at noon June 1, 1926. 

4. The right to reject any or all manuscripts is reserved by the 
Judging Committee. This committee will be named by the Executive 
Council, U. 8. Infantry Association. 

5. The musie and words judged the winners become the property 
of the U. S. Infantry Association, which reserves all rights to publica- 
tion. 

6. The name of the author must not appear on the manuscript. 
The contribution must be marked with a nom de plume corresponding 
with the one on the entry form at the bottom of this page to be sub- 
mitted with the manuscript. 

All communications on the subject should be addressed to the In- 
fantry Song Contest, the Inranrry JouRNAL, 1115 17th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Rejected manuscripts will be returned to authors. 


ENTRY BLANK 


I submit my name as a contestant in the Contest for the 
Infantry Song. I agree to abide by the rules of the contest 
as published in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


My address is as follows: 
Nom de plume: 


(Signed) Name 











THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“‘The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficien i the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the diss: 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 
such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry 4 mod. 


ern war.’’—<Article III of the Constitution. 


best 


ution 


® 


OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT 
BRIGADIER GENERAL HARRY A. SMITH 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
BRIGADIER GENERAL BRIANT H. WELLS 


SECRETARY 
MAJOR PAUL J. MUELLER 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
COLONEL JOHN J. TOFFEY 

COLONEL ALEXANDER J. MACNAB, JR. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILSON B. BuRTT 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON 
MAJor JOSEPH A. ATKINS 

MAJOR WILLIAM A. GANOE 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Re- 
serve Corps, and of the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate member- 
ship in the Association. Membership dates from the first of the month following the 
date of election. 

Annual dues, and subscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL, $3.00 a year, payable 
in advance. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 
fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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